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The Possibilities of Our Neighborhood 
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ly y miliarity breeds contempt.” In 

pR ar brief, this no doubt accounts to a 
Ls f great extent for the average ama- 
feebe AM) teur’s desire to wander farther and 
farther in the search of attractive subjects while 
overlooking those nearer home; for it is a fact 
that too close acquaintance with our surround- 
ings, even though it may not amount to con- 
tempt, produces an indifferent attitude toward 
them, with the result that we are apt not to be 
on the alert to discover fresh possibilities. How- 
ever, one need only to stop a moment to realize 
that the material which lies near at hand is just 
as fresh and novel to others as that which we 
seek afar is to us, and 
in about nine cases out 
of ten the chances are 
that there is little or 
nothing to choose in 
relative value, so far as 
pictorial __ possibilities 
are concerned. wrigyst 4 

To start right, the 
beginner who hopes to 
produce pictorial work 
must realize that the 
merit of the finished 
picture is not depend- 
ent upon the imposing 
quality or other intrin- 
sic value of the subject- 
matter selected, but 
upon the manner in 
which the chosen mate- 
rial is used by the artist. 
Many of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces 
are based upon the sim- 
plest elements, inter- 
preted through the 
brilliant personal vis- 


<SreOVELTY attracts attention; “fa- 
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ion of those who produced them. Corot found in- 
spiration for many of his greatest landscape- 
dreams around the little lake at Ville d’Avray; 
Millet passed his message along in some cases 
from his very door-step, a peasant cottage in 
Barbizon — which little village, by the way, 
would never have become known to the world 
but for the group of painters who settled there 
near the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Setting aside any story-telling element — 
which may or may not be present, but in any 
case is separate from the pictorial — the merit 
of a composition depends upon the abstract 
beauty produced by the skilful juxtaposition of 
various tone-units formed by the play of light 
and local color of the 
objects used, together 
with the line-arrange- 
ment brought about by 
their disposition, and 
such latent beauty as 
may be extracted from 
commonplace things as 
well — and sometimes 
better — as when one 
is attempting to cope 
with some renowned 
scenic marvel. Of 
course, many persons 
enjoy one class of sub- 
jects more than an- 
other, and they have a 
good right to follow 
their inclinations; but 
such choice is a matter 
of personal taste. 

As my readers may 
think it time to ask just 
what this preamble has 
to do with neighbor- 
hood-possibilities, let 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS me_ explain that I 
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want them to take a sufficiently detached view 
regarding the material in their vicinity to think 
of it in terms of light and shadow and varied 
shapes with which interesting designs may be 
created, instead of regarding it simply as an 
aggregation of “things,” known as “houses,” 
“trees,” etc. By thus acquiring a fresh mental 
angle of vision, so to speak, one unconsciously 
forms the habit of analyzing everyday surround- 
ings from the pictorial standpoint, and, in con- 
sequence, new opportunities will constantly be 
revealed in most unexpected ways. Perhaps, 
though, the first thing brought forcibly to mind 
by this broader vision is the fact that subjects 
formerly regarded as fixed in form are astonish- 
ingly altered in their outward aspect by seem- 
ingly slight changes in the state of the atmos- 
phere or time of day, with the result that some 
commonplace bit, which had been passed at 
least a hundred times as devoid of interest, may 
the hundred-and-first time give one all the need- 
ful elements to make a prize-winning picture. 
Another point I would also lay particular empha- 
sis upon is the fact that the desirable material, 
oftener than not, is surrounded by extraneous 
matter, which makes it necessary to regard a 
scene in sections rather than as a whole. 

As these transformations are produced in such 
varied ways, it is impossible for one always to 


judge the possibilities of a given subject in ad- 
vance; but this only adds a certain sporting- 
element to the picture-making game, and stimu- 
lates interest by keeping one always on the look- 
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out for passing effects. And even should the 
magic box not be at hand at the psychological 
moment, one still has the personal pleasure of 
discovering beauty in an 
unexpected manner. 

By way of suggesting 
more definitely the pos- 
sibilities of our neighbor- 
hood, I have selected the 
accompanying _— pphoto- 
graphs as representative 
of a large number that 
illustrate my own experi- 
ence. By way of expla- 
nation, I should say that 
my studio is situated up- 
on a quiet street on the 
edge of a small Long 
Island village. The road 
starts at the harbor, afew 
doors below, and runs 
in an easterly direction. 
On each side are frame- 
houses, those that are 
common in all our vil- 
lagesin this section of the 
country, with lawns of 
goodly size surrounding 
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them. Back of the lawn upon which the studio 
is located is a garden, and back of this, and 
extending all along the line of house-lots on 
this side of the’ street, are open and tilled 
fields. Add a fair assortment of fruit- and shade- 
trees along the street and upon private property, 


which could be included in the term “neighbor- 
hood.” 

In looking at these examples, the reader will 
see that variety was obtained by making the 
exposures under widely varying conditions, both 
as to time of year and day, and atmospheric con- 

ditions. Also, in every 
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and I think that the 
general _ topographical 
description is reasonably 
complete. 

Just how many paint- 
ings and photographs I 
have made from this ma- 
terial, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine; but I 
know of at least eighteen 
photographic studies, ta- 
ken within a few hundred 
feet of the studio, which 
Puoto-Era has _pub- 
lished, to say nothing of 
many sent elsewhere, 
and others still unpub- 
lished. Those that ac- 
company these notes are 
typical in character, and 
were made from stand- 
points less than two hun- 
dred feet in any direc- 
tion from my studio, 
which is surely coming 


well within the distance THE SILVER CRESCENT 


instance the theme is 
dependent upon some 
passing phase of nature. 

With reference to their 
location: ““The Moonlit 
Road” shows the street 
from a standpoint one 
door below the studio 
on a February evening 
shortly after moonrise. 
Another taken the same 
evening, but a little fur- 
ther up the road, ap- 
peared in the February, 
1913,issue of PHoto-Era 
under the title of “‘Win- 
ter-Evening.” Others, 
published more recently, 
show the same material 
in a different way, viz., 
“A Foggy Vista,” April, 
1914; “‘When the Snow 
Deep,” January, 
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1915; ‘When Drifting Snows Lie on the Road,” 
March, 1916; “‘Afternoon Shadows,” May, 1916. 
“The White Moon Climbs the Sky” was made 
one August night without leaving the yard, the 
branches of an old apple-tree on the premises 
silhouetted against the evening-sky proving too 
attractive in combination with the moon to re- 
sist. Our next subject, “The Rainbow,” is merely 
an example of catching a fleeting effect. The bow 
appeared near the end of a hard shower on a May 
afternoon, so I hastily planted camera and tri- 
pod on the lawn, pointed garden-ward and made 
the exposure while a light rain was still falling. 
The landscape-material was not so carefully 
utilized as it might have been; but my excuse for 
this is the fact that I had never obtained a pho- 
tograph of a rainbow before, hence I was eager to 
make an exposure before it faded away. As 
“October Mists”’ tells its own story, I need only 
add that it, too, was obtained without leaving 
the premises, the two stacks being reminders of 
the green-corn crop of the above-mentioned gar- 
den, back of the lawn. ‘‘ Wind-Swept” shows the 
open fields, previously referred to, when the late 
autumn-gales sweep over the bare earth with 
nothing to break their force. Of course, it is 


quite evident that the bit of landscape, here 
shown, would not stand alone on its merits; but 
it serves the purpose of completing the cloud- 
composition in an harmonious manner by sug- 
gesting bleak, open spaces, and, not being of par- 
ticular interest in itself, allows the eye to go 
directly to the clouds. “‘Wrapped in Winter’s 
Blanket”? and “The Silver Crescent” are two 
views of a neighbor’s house. The first is a rear 
view on a gray winter-morning, and the last was 
taken from the opposite side in autumn at twi- 
light. “‘After the Snow-Fairies’ Visit’ is a scene 
photographed in the same neighbor’s back yard 
while all the trees were thickly laden with soft 
newly-fallen snow. 

Some readers who have taken the trouble to 
follow me so far will undoubtedly say: ‘These 
subjects are not to be found in my neighbor- 
hood,” and that may be true, of course; but on 
the other hand, dear reader, you undoubtedly 
have various classes of subjects which I cannot 
find nearby, so it is for you to discover the possi- 
bilities which must lie there and to make the 
most of them, and I am sure that by combining 
active searching with patient waiting you will 
be duly rewarded. 


What Is a Good Picture? 


BIRGE HARRISON 


peer! is the personality which makes 

el]: 2 Mathe art. Nature, however beau- 

Pa bey) tiful, is not art. Art is natural 
— 1 a! beauty interpreted through human 
— temperament. 

Here, then, we have at least one infallible test, 
which can be applied to any work under discus- 
sion — that it shall be clearly and _ strongly 
stamped with the personality of its maker, so that 
we may know without asking that a drawing is 
by Hokusai, or a painting by Velasquez, Whistler 
or Winslow Homer. An originality thus expressed 
is only another word for sincerity. Sincerity 
used in this sense, however, is far from meaning 
a slavish or mechanical copy of nature. The 
highest form of sincerity is truth to the artist’s 
own personal vision of beauty. 

All true art is the direct result of analysis and 
synthesis on the part of the artist — whether 
instinctive, or accomplished with a clear con- 
ception of the work to be done. Having analyzed 
nature’s suggestive motive, the artist is at liberty 
in the synthetic building up of his work to use as 
many or as few of the elements as his personal 
sense of beauty tells him will be necessary to the 
work in hand. He can employ the whole scale, 


or he can reduce his choice to the few conven- 
tional symbols used in a beautiful Persian rug; 
the only imperative law being that he shall go 
direct to nature for his inspiration; the inevitable 
penalty of failure in this respect being the limbo 
of the imitator — the loss of all freshness, spon- 
taneity and personality. With this one restric- 
tion the artist’s latitude is practically unlimited, 
for in a general sense art is any object made by 
a man which is conceded by his fellow-man to be 
beautiful. 

In regard to the picture, it is difficult to foresee 
at present just how far the average cultivated 
person will follow the artist into the region of 
pure symbolism; how few the elements he will 
demand, and how much his own imagination 
will supply; also what direction this development 
will take. * * * It is quite certain that no 
abnormality masquerading under the name of 
the “art of the future” will win a permanent 
place in the regard of humanity. The beauty 
which is to endure must be sane and wholesome, 
because the human race is sound at heart, and 
can be counted upon in the long run to reject 
anything which is essentially unhealthy or 
decadent. — Landscape-Painting. 
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Enlarged Negatives 


JAMES THOMSON 


of 1915 to make some enlarged 

P| negatives, the, to me, unexpected 

advance in the price of plates made 

L me pause. In this exigency it came 

to me that many another worker — among the 

number being the late Walter Zimmerman — 

had found in bromide paper an adequate sub- 

stitute for the glass, the one fault in a few cases 

being an inability to get sufficient opacity in the 
highest lights. 

Being thoroughly conversant with the process 
of making enlargements upon gaslight paper, 
and knowing the capacity of the hard grades to 
furnish the deepest of blacks, I decided to make 
the venture with Noko paper, employing, when 
necessity impelled, the contrast grade, and of 
brilliant gloss as to surface-texture. Earlier ex- 
perience had convinced me that for making nega- 
tives the glossy surface had many points of 
superiority over others. 

Now Noko is an inexpensive paper, but as it 
is made by the Ansco people I have the greatest 
confidence in its high quality. Not quite so good 
a stock, doubtless, as Cyko, the average ama- 
teur, nevertheless, to whom it is unfamiliar as a 
printing-medium, need not hesitate to adopt it 
with regard to common everyday results. It is 
a paper sold in rolls for use with the Cirkut Cam- 
era, a fact that gave me the greatest confidence 
in its suitability. 

Of course, some sort of enlarging-apparatus is 
in order in making the enlarging-negative. Now, 
though I have enlarging-appliances of an ad- 
justable kind, I have found, of late, in making 
8 x 10 positives, that a camera of the fixed-focus 
kind is very handy. A box made from corru- 
gated board, of the kind illustrated on the oppo- 
site page, has fitted to it an R. R. lens which has 
been retained from a discarded 4 x 5 camera. As 
in negative-making, rectilinearity is essential, 
and a single lens will not answer. Such a box as 
this is easy to make, simple to operate and, out- 
side of the lens, costs next to nothing, as the 
material can be procured from cast-off boxes 
that have been used for packing-purposes. 

A positive is needed. In quality it must not 
be dense or have excessive contrast. Make it 
thin, with the clearest portions not exactly clear 
glass, but with a trifle of deposit on them. AI- 
though a fine-grained plate is usually in order for 
making enlarged negatives, I do not deem such 
at all essential where paper is to form the ultimate 


support. There is assuredly some loss of detail 
when we use paper in place of glass; but this 
sacrifice of detail is an advantage rather than a 
detriment when broad effects are sought. 

Of course, making the positive is a job for the 
darkroom. After dusting the negative, place it 
in the printing-frame, and on top of it, film-side 
down, the sensitized plate. Next, cover with a 
sheet of black paper, and secure all by springing 
the back into place. The greatest care must be 
taken to avoid presence of dust between the 
glasses. 

Stand about three feet from the illuminant — 
I use a candle 13” in diameter — expose for seven 
seconds. I have used for this purpose the Vulcan 
plate, developing with the regular M. Q. Vulcan- 
plate developer. Any other brand of plate, how- 
ever, will answer. 

To make the enlarged paper-negative, proceed 
as for any ordinary enlargement, the only dif- 
ference being the substitution in the negative- 
carrier of a glass positive. The sensitive paper 
being in place on the exposure-board, test-strips 
should be used to determine strength of the light. 
This having been effected, a small stop, say F/32, 
should be arranged for and exposure made. In 
my own work I employ usually F/16. 

October, 1915, working at an eastern window 
on a sunny day, the paper, Noko, of normal 
grade, and the stop F/16, an exposure of six 
minutes for the 8 x 10 dimension was found to 
be correct. Half a dozen different positives were 
thus run through, the exposure running from six 
to seven minutes. Contrast grade of paper re- 
quired doubling the exposure. 

Special pains must be taken in drying, to the 
end that the negatives be flat. Should the paper 
dry in an uneven manner, there is difficulty to 
keep all parts in close contact with the sensitized 
surface, which results in an unsharp image, for 
which the sagging portions are responsible. 

Excellent, enlarged negatives are possible by 
exposing a sensitive plate under an ordinary 
bromide or chloride (gaslight) paper print. This 
enlarged positive should be on light-weight stock 
of a semi-matte or glossy surface. Any of the fa- 
vorite brands at present on the market will give 
good results; but in order that as full a range of 
gradations as possible shall be obtained, the 
normal grades alone should be chosen. I know of 
not another development-paper on the market 
that gives a greater range of gradations than 
Artura Carbon Black. 
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Negatives thus pro- 
duced have astonish- 
ingly little grain, prints 
made from them being 
well adapted to tinting 
in watercolor. 

The plan for the en- 





larger is submitted witha 
view to meeting the needs 
of workers who have 
nothing more _preten- 








tious in the enlarging- 
appliance line, and for 
those who, like myself, 
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In a printing-frame of required size, place a 
sheet of clear giass. Have it well dusted and 
cleaned and free of specks. Upon it lay the en- 
largement, picture-side up. After careful dusting 
of the plate—I employ a well-worn silk hand- 
kerchief for the purpose — insert in the frame, 
film-side down. This done, cover all with a sheet 
of black needle-paper. Once the back is sprung 
into place, the exposure is in order. 

Of course, all this must be effected within the 
confines of the darkroom, exposure to be made 
in a room from which all white light is excluded. 
I personally do such work at night. 

Standing about ten or twelve feet from a 
Welsbach gas-jet (upright mantle), employing 
a plate of the speed of Cramer Crown or De- 
fender Vulcan class, I have found an exposure of 
seven or eight seconds to be correct. As there is 
a variation in the light-giving power of such an 
illuminant, it may be well to make a test with a 
small-sized plate in order not to sacrifice one of 
large dimensions. 

In order that all parts of the negative be sharp, 
it is essential that there be close contact in every 
portion between the sensitive film and picture. 


tary to those of heavier 
stock. The front of the 
larger box may be made 
of a half-inch board with 
a hole cut in it into 
which the small box is 
inserted the necessary 
distance to obtain a 
sharply focused image. A 
wooden frame, of same 
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Focal capacity of lens, 5/2" 


size as the board at front, 
is needed at the rear. 
These items provided, 
and placed at appropri- 
ate distances apart, the 
corrugated board is next 
nailed on the four sides, 
the joints being then sealed with passepartout- 
binding. By pushing the front box in or pulling it 
out, lenses of shorter or longer focal capacity 
may be employed. For use with portable enlargers, 
I have an exposure-board made on the principle 
of the plateholder. It is deep enough to take 
thumb-tacks, so that when they are inserted they 
allow the slide to move freely without danger of 
striking them. In lieu of such a holder, a plain 
board may be made to serve. In that case the 
whole apparatus will require to be carried back 
and forth between the darkroom and the window. 
This, however, is of small consequence, the en- 
larger being so light in weight. For convenience 
in making small enlargements, say 5 x 7 prints 
from Brownie films, I have found corrugated 
boxboard enlargers of the greatest usefulness. 
While I personally have always employed with 
them lenses of the rectilinear variety, very good 
results can be had with the single lens, provided 
F/16 opening or smaller be employed. 


“< 


Ir you would create something, you must be 
something.— Goethe. 
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Slander-Actions for Maligning Competitive Products 
A Word of Warning to the Over-Talkative 


ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


SAT in court the other day and 

@ heard a case tried which inspired a 

m lesson that I resolved to teach, if I 

@ could, through one of these articles. 

=a It is the lesson that a business man 

should at all times be careful and guarded in his 

statements regarding the products of another. 

A hundred thousand times a day statements are 

made by merchants and manufacturers about 

competitive products which are grossly slander- 

ous, and if written, are libelous. Every man who 

makes such a statement is liable to heavy dam- 

ages if the manufacturer whose product he has 

attacked hears of it and wishes to sue. Some of 

the heaviest verdicts on record have been given 
in cases like this. 

Not only is the merchant and manufacturer 
himself responsible if he makes such statements 
about competitive goods, but he is usually liable 
if his employees do it. 

The case which I heard tried was brought by 
the manufacturer of an automobile grease which 
is used mostly in the transmissions of cars, 
against an oil-man, who, though he sold no grease 
himself, was supposed to be interested in another 
concern that did. At least, that was the theory 
of the plaintiff. The defendant had circulated 
the report that the plaintiff’s grease contained 
clay, and would injure gears. The result was that 
the demand fell off and the plaintiff’s business 
fell to a small fraction of what it formerly was. 

The defendant denied saying that the grease 
contained clay, but admitted saying that it 
“contained a clay-like substance,” which, he 
contended, was true. The jury did not believe 
him and gave a verdict of $5,000 against him. It 
may be that it is quite inconvenient for him to 
pay such a sum. 

The worst of these cases is that the sympathy 
of the entire court is almost invariably with the 
plaintiff. 

The other day a tire-dealer with whom I have 
some relations said to me: “‘The stuff the 
people are putting in their tires this year is 
awful. The tire is n’t any good at all any more. 
The other day I sent one back on adjustment 
that really wasn’t any thicker than an inter- 
liner.” 

If this was true, it was not slanderous. It was 
probably not true, however, because he named a 
very well-known tire, and I cannot believe that 
any manufacturer who had spent money to make 


his tire well-known would deliberately commit 
suicide. 

Even if the statement was not true, the courts 
might not hold the dealer responsible in a slander 
action, if he said it sincerely, believing it to be 
true. But if it was not true, and was said for the 
sole purpose of affecting the sale of tires, then it 
is grossly slanderous, and if the particular manu- 
facturer finds it out and goes after the dealer, he 
will find a real walk-over waiting for him. He 
can get damages just as surely as the sun sets in 
the West. 

A few days before this, another tire-dealer — 
this talk seems to be running into the automobile- 
field, although, of course, the law is the same re- 
gardless of the product — told me precisely the 
same thing regarding another tire, equally well 
known and even better respected than the first 
one. He added that it would not give anything 
like the mileage which it formerly gave. 

What I have said about the first statement 
applies equally to the second. 

A month or two ago a third tire-dealer, in 
order to persuade me not to buy a certain cord- 
tire, told me of difficulties which he said existed 
as to repairing this tire if it punctured or blew out. 
I subsequently learned that his statements were 
untrue, and I have no doubt that he had it in 
for this particular make of tire and used this 
method to kill sales. It was very effective with 
me, at least so far as that particular purchase was 
concerned, and doubtless would be with others. 
If that dealer knew he was telling an untruth, 
and his only motive was to kill sales, he would 
have no defense whatever to an action by the 
manufacturer for slander. 

Up to date, there have been comparatively 
few suits of this kind brought, considering the 
general looseness of the talk about competitive 
products and the number of suits which would 
lie, if anybody wished to bring them. But one 
of these days some manufacturer is going to de- 
cide that an example should be made of some- 
body, and when that time comes he will have no 
trouble to get evidence. 

I believe that such action would be thoroughly 
justified. When a manufacturer has spent money 
and heart’s blood in building a reputation for 
his product, it is outrageous that it should be 
murdered by the careless — or worse, malicious 
— word of a dealer. (Copyright, 1916, by Elton J. 
Buckley.) — Bulletin of Photography. 
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Marks on Negatives Caused by Rain 


EDGAR SENIOR 


GATIVES which have been acci- 

cd) dentally splashed by rain usually 

a) develop a number of semi-trans- 

#| r4| parent spots, each of which is sur- 

@ rounded by a ring of greater opacity 

chen the portion of the image contiguous to it. 
The question was once asked in an examination- 
paper on photography whether such marks could 
be satisfactorily removed after drying. In order, 
as far as possible, to ascertain the nature of the 
change which causes these marks to appear, some 
experiments were made by allowing rain-drops to 
fall upon a negative. After the film had become 
dry, the markings left were examined by the aid 
of a microscope. In this way some very interest- 
ing observations were made and, at the same 
time, a considerable amount of information gained 
as to the reason for the marks in question. Apart 
from its action in causing an expansion of the 
film, the nature of rain generally was considered 
with regard to any bearing that it might have in 
explaining the cause of the observed phenomena. 

A rain-drop may be considered as consisting of 
a quantity of water enclosed in a superficial skin 
of water which is under tension, and this super- 
ficial film may be said to mould the drop into a 
spherical form. This superficial skin, or “film,” 
behaves like a stretched membrane, the tension 
of which is the surface-tension of the liquid, and 
as the liquid is absorbed by the gelatine film in 
the case of a photographic plate, the surface- 
tension being unchecked, the rain-drop gradually 
contracts and finally disappears. 

Then, again, rain is very generally considered 
as water simply; whereas it has been found to 
contain organic matter, acids and various salts 
in solution varying in quantity with the locality 
from which the rain was collected. Rain collected 
in fields away from towns has been found to 
contain ammonium carbonate; that in towns, 
sulphuric acid, or acid sulphates, and in the sub- 
urbs, ammonium sulphate. The presence of 
ammonia in rain has formed the subject of im- 
portant researches. Bergmann, Brandes, Liebig 
and others have shown the presence of ammonium 
salts. Among the substances whose existence has 
been proved in rain are nitrates and ammonia, 
whereas, according to Liebig, it is only the rain 
of a thunder-storm which contains nitric acid. 
To account for the presence of sulphuric acid in 
rain-water is not easy, although, according to 
Chevreuil, Vogel and Lewy, sulphates of the 
alkalies when in contact with organic matter can 


become the sources of hydrosulphuric acid, and 
M. Dumas has shown that this acid, when mixed 
with air and moisture, and under certain condi- 
tions, will become slowly converted into sul- 
phuric acid, owing to the oxidation of the sul- 


Fig. 1. Photomicrograph of a mark 
caused by a rain-drop on a negative — 
X 20 diameters 


phuretted hydrogen in a moist atmosphere. Rain, 
however, often contains so much ammonia as to 
neutralize completely any acidity, although in 
towns the acid frequently predominates. But 
even if the rain is alkaline when it falls, it soon 
becomes acid on standing. The presence of 
iodine is also said to have been detected in rain- 
water. 

From what has now been stated, it is evident 
that rain cannot be regarded as water simply, 
and it would be only reasonable to suppose that 
the substances contained in it might have some 
action upon a gelatine negative, and so give rise 
to the markings produced by rain-drops falling 
upon the film. The writer’s experience, however, 
is against this hypothesis, and this was further 
supported by the fact that similar markings were 
not obtained upon collodion-films. The writer 
was thus led to the conclusion that the markings 
were due to a physical cause rather than to any 
chemical action from material contained in the 
rain, which appeared to be in too small a quan- 
tity to have any appreciable action upon the 
image. In the first experiments ordinary nega- 
tives were used, and the appearance by reflected 
light of the marks left by rain-drops, after dry- 
ing, was that of a concave surface surrounded by 
a thickened edge standing out in relief from the 
surface of the film, while a deep depression occu- 
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pied the center of the concavity, giving rise to a 
dark spot in the print. The appearance by trans- 
mitted light is shown in the photomicrograph, 
Fig. 1. Very little useful information, however, 
could be gained from this, beyond the fact that 
the particles of silver had aggregated together 
in the form of a circle, as with anything beyond 
a moderate degree of magnification the image 
became lost, owing to the coarseness of the par- 
ticles of silver. It was, therefore, decided to 
employ special plates having an exceedingly 
fine grain. Markings caused by rain-drops upon 
these were examined with a microscope. The ap- 
pearance of the image seen is shown magnified 
170 diameters in Fig. 2. The object, being small, 
gave well-marked diffraction-effects, which are 
seen reproduced in the photograph. The dark 
band corresponding to that in Fig. 1 could be 
more easily studied, as the grain of the plate did 
not interfere, whereas in every other respect the 
appearances of the marks were identical. A por- 
tion of the edge of the same mark which gave 
the dark band shown in Fig. 2 was then examined 
with a higher power (3 mm. objective), when it 
was seen to consist of a series of rucks or corru- 
gations in the gelatine film as shown in the photo- 
micrograph, Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. Photomicrograph of a mark 
caused by a rain-drop on a gelatine plate 
of very fine grain — X 170 diameters 


It thus would appear that the effect of a rain- 
drop on a gelatine film is to cause it to expand 
and form a series of corrugations which follow 
the general contour of the drop of rain. In this 
way the gelatine containing the silver forming 
the outline of the marks becomes thickened, with 
the result that in the negative each mark is seen 
surrounded by a band of greater opacity, as 
already stated. If, therefore, the markings 
caused by rain-drops are due to the cause men- 


tioned — and there is every reason to believe that 
they are — then any chemical treatment for their 
removal would be unnecessary, and we have 
found that soaking the negative in plain water, 
or, better still, in water to which a little ammonia 
had been added, was all that was required to 
obliterate them completely. And this is not only 
our own experience, but that of others who have 
tried it; and in any case that would not yield to 
this treatment, the reason would in all probability 
be found to be due to some other cause than that 
dealt with here. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


Ways To Ensure Correct Exposure 


Some means should be used to determine the 
correct exposure, there being two types of instru- 
ment for the purpose, the first depending on the 
darkening of a piece of paper, the time required 
for it to match a standard tint being observed; 
the second being based on the fact that the 
correct exposure for different conditions of 
subject and light has been determined by experi- 
ment, the results being given in the form of a 
table. Either of these methods may be employed 


with satisfaction, though both possess the defect 
of failing in a weak light, such as that of evening. 
Of the former type the best are the actinometers 
of Wynne and Watkins, and of the second the 


most convenient is the Wellcome Exposure- 
Calculator. This does not mean, however, that 
there are not others equally good, the tables 
given every month in PHoro-Era being quite sat- 
isfactory. In weak lights the only thing to do is 
to determine as nearly as possible the exposure 
by reference to a table, then increase it in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of previous experience. 
Some workers depend entirely on experience; but 
this ability comes only after years of practice, 
and even then is apt to lead to error when the 
conditions are unusual.— Pau, Lewis ANDERSON, 
in “Pictorial Landscape-Photography.” 


Fig. 3. Photomicrograph of a portion 
of the image in Fig. 2— X 1,000 diam- 
eters 
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Requirements for Producing Brilliant Negatives 


FR. C., IN PHOTO-WOCHE 


AT cannot be said that a brilliant 

negative is in all cases an ideal one. 

The advocate of brilliance will often 

# have to act contrary to his predi- 

mal lections in artistic photography, at 

least, in which one strives for a correct distribu- 
tion of light and shade rather than for brilliance 
of the picture. But photography is many-sided, 
and artistic photography is only one branch of 
it. Besides, it is better, when artistic effect is 
desired, to soften down the brilliance, when 
printing, by a suitable selection of the materials 
for the positives. In other branches of photog- 
raphy, however, both brilliant positives and 
negatives are unconditionally demanded. But 
to attain this object, all the requirements must 
be fulfilled, and accordingly one must know the 
circumstances in which brilliance will suffer, so 
that he can take the proper steps to avoid them. 
A brilliant negative must have a wide range of 
tones — the contrasts between light and shade, 
with all the intermediate gradations, must be 
well defined, so that the difference can easily be 
recognized. The highest lights must be well cov- 
ered and, at the same time, well set off from the 
lighter middle-tones; whereas the deepest shad- 
ows in the negative must be quite clear in order 
that in the positive they will have their full depth, 
and definition should not be lacking. Therefore, 


the less dark portions must show a lighter silver- 
deposit, even if it is but slightly less, otherwise 
the negative will be “glassy” and the shadows will 
look rusty and poorly defined. 

Generally speaking, the negative cannot re- 
produce an object the same as it appears in na- 
ture. The first requirement of a brilliant negative, 
therefore, is that, even if the object is suffi- 
ciently brilliant, it must also show proper con- 
trasts. If these are not present in the object it- 
self, then we must attain our purpose by suit- 
able lighting — in the studio or in interiors by 
means of curtains, reflecting-screens and other 
apparatus; in the open air, in landscapes, archi- 
tectural views, etc., by a suitable selection of 
the point of view and of the time of the day. In 
this, not only the position of the sun but the 
weather plays an important part. The duller 
the weather, the more monotonous will be the 
lighting and the less brilliance. With the sun- 
light directly in front, the view will be flatter and 
hence less brilliant than when it comes from one 
side, which brings out the form of the object to 
better advantage by the shadows. 

Then the brilliance of the negative may be 
ruined by wrong development, which may also 
occur even if it is done normally. The selection 
of the developing-agent is of importance, as well 
as the compounding of the solution and its 
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temperature. Through these three factors the 
speed, strength and ultimate density of the nega- 
tive are regulated, and on them, therefore, the 
brilliance depends in a large measure. 

The sensitized coating, itself, is not without 
influence; for in order to obtain a rich scale of 
tones it must contain a sufficient amount of sil- 
ver, and with this a sufficient thickness of emul- 
sion. The more sensitive the latter is, the larger 
will be the granules of silver bromide and of the 
reduced silver. But with larger granules and the 
same thickness of coating and content of silver, 
it is more difficult to obtain sufficient density 
than with smaller granules. For that reason, a 
more highly sensitized plate will give a more 
monotonous and less brilliant negative on account 
of the lack of density in the highlights, if it does 
not have a thicker coating than usual. Of course, 
the price is higher; but we do not always recog- 
nize the improved quality in the cost. 

In a certain sense, the kind of gelatine used in 
the coating may also have an influence on the 
brilliance; and the same developer may produce 
different results if it penetrates the coating with 
varying rapidity. The penetrability of the gela- 
tine, however, depends virtually upon the amount 
of tanning it receives. 

Brilliance, at least in the lighter portions of a 
picture, is frequently affected by halation, which 


is very apt to destroy the finer tracings in the 
case of large light-surfaces, such as women’s 
clothing, by aan over parts that are not 


entirely white, and| blending them with the 
highest lights. But 4 picture that shows no de- 
tails in the light portions cannot be called bril- 
liant, and is also unacceptable from the artistic 
point of view. If, however, we try to avoid hala- 
tion by shortening the exposure, the shadows 
and middle-tones will be underexposed, and in 
the case of a portrait the face will be too dark. 
To avoid this trouble, non-halation plates must 
be used, or, if ordinary plates, they must be pro- 
tected on the back by some light-absorbing wash 
or by black paper. 

Fog is a great hindrance to brilliance, as is 
also insufficient clearness in the shadows. Fog- 
ging may result from ‘various causes, chief among 
which is exposure to jchance rays of light, either 
when placing the plate in the holder, during ex- 
posure, while developing, or at the beginning of 
fixing, owing to insufficient protection. Even in 
the factory, itself, when packing the plates, there 
is a possibility of this occurring. Leaks in the 
camera and in the plateholders are often the 
cause of fogging. 

But purely chemical influences may produce 
fog. In the first place, it may arise from a 
wrongly compounded or manipulated emulsion; 


or the plates may have been kept in an unsuit- 
able place, where atmospheric conditions affect 
them injuriously. Even good dryplates will show 
fogging, if kept too long; for there is a limit to the 
keeping-qualities of the best materials. Finally, 
fog may be caused by the developer attacking 
the unreduced portions of the plate, especially if 
the former has been wrongly compounded or is 
too much exhausted. : 

The brilliance of the negative may also be 
affected in various ways by the lens, as, for in- 
stance, when taking views against the light, or 
by side-rays from the sun or an artificial light, 
producing light-flecks. This depends frequently 
upon the degree of correction the lens has re- 
ceived. As a rule, stopping down the lens ex- 
aggerates these light-flecks, which are caused by 
reflections from the lens-surfaces, and they are 
more apt to appear the wider the separation be- 
tween the individual lenses. Similar light-flecks 
are also caused by badly blackened diaphragms, 
on which bright spots appear; a poorly blackened 
lens-tube or shutter has the same effect. 

Moreover, if a good picture is wanted, the lenses 
should have a good polish. Cheap, low-grade in- 
struments leave much to be desired in this re- 
spect; whereas even with good lenses and the 
best of polishing, careless handling, or mechan- 
ical, atmospheric or chemical influences soon 
spoil them. Lenses should be well protected from 
dust, chemical vapors, direct sunlight and, espe- 
cially, from dampness, and should be carefully 
cleaned from time to time with a soft linen cloth. 
If dust is rubbed into the glass, fire scratches are 
likely to result, which, taken together, tend to 
weaken the light and preclude the possibility of 
getting a fine polish — a condition which only 
an optician can remedy. 

The dulling of the surface of the lens may be 
only temporary, however, as when caused by a 
deposit of moisture, which is particularly apt to 
occur in winter or in the mountains, when the 
warm breath comes in contact with the cold 
glass, or when the surrounding air suddenly be- 
comes warmer. These deposits generally disap- 
pear of themselves — it is only necessary to wait 
a few minutes. If the trouble comes from dust, 
that can easily be removed. 

Faulty correction of the spherical and chro- 
matic errors of the lenses also affects the bril- 
liance of the negative to a certain extent by pro- 
ducing lack of sharpness of focus; and, besides, 
there is the optical defect called “coma,” which 
causes irregular action of the light outside of the 
center of the plate. 

Lack of brilliance may, therefore — as we have 
shown — arise from a multitude of causes; but 
in most cases they are not difficult to remedy. 
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Adventures in Home-Portraiture 


GRACE C. RUTTER 


IHE greatest difficulty which the 

Sj average amateur has to overcome in 

X@ portrait-work is lack of light. Our 

homes, being built to live in — 

wi not for photograph-galleries — have 

windows of polite width, placed at frequent inter- 

vals along the outside walls, at the proper 

height, for observation-purposes only. But — 

who wants studio-lighting in home-portraiture? 

The operator, perhaps, for it would make the 

exposure easier; but surely not those who revel 

in the finished picture, since that light is too much 

at variance with the easy, unconventional atti- 
tudes which are most natural. 

It is not necessary to push out our walls and 
raise and widen our windows to photograph our 
loved ones successfully amid the dear home-sur- 
roundings; but we cannot produce satisfactory 
results right off, at the desire. A deal of study 
and experiment is ofttimes done before our efforts 
are rewarded; but when we finally get grand- 
mother’s snowy hair and dear old wrinkled face, 
or the smiling, happy countenance of our baby 
recorded on a negative — ah, it is worth all the 
time and spoiled plates. Whereby hangs a tale. 

The amateur’s pictures are different — far 
different — from the professional’s, and, in a way, 
of greater worth. Expert service, perfect lighting 
and the superiority of everything professionally 
photographic can be bought with money; yet 
naught but love would prompt the patient coax- 
ing to bring out baby’s dimples or the watchful 
eagerness to catch father’s fleeting expression — 
the one we want — and the hours of tedious de- 
veloping and printing, trailing upstairs or down 
cellar, carrying water and staining and roughen- 
ing the hands. I know whereof I speak, for I am 
one of the struggling — and often straggling — 
army of experimenters. We work in office or shop, 
six days in the week, to buy the stuff which we 
waste nights and Sundays on our hobby. It is a 
weary and expensive road, this Photographic 
Lane, and many a disappointment and backache 
elbow the flat purses and heartaches of its 
habitues. But you could hardly keep us away 
from our cameras with a gun. Is it a groping 
after an artistic vision which Nature or Fate — 
or another party whom we can impersonally 
blame — denied us when she gave us no talent 
for drawing? I do not know; but I do know that, 
although I cannot use a pencil, I can make pic- 
tures — with a Kodak, often good ones, too. So 
there; Fate! And I would n’t dare venture here 


did not a number of successful ones stand out as 
milestones behind me. 

But how can we reconcile our living-room 
windows with good pictures? An anastigmat lens? 
Ah, that desideratum of ambitious photographers, 
whose purses, sadly, could hold more. 

For you know, when you take pictures for a 
recreation — as we do until we learn to take them 
for a pecuniary profit — our friends’ good wishes 
are not market-value for an outfit; and who is to 
pay for the spoiled plates, spilled developer, 
under-timed paper, et cetera et cetera, but you, 
yourself. And such performances do not make 
for satisfactory bank-accounts. I know; indeed, 
I do! 

But after awhile you learn not to waste and 
not to under-time, and — happy thought — the 
rapid plate will bridge the gap between our 
limited light and the commonplace rectilinear 
lens, and you will soon make enough money to 
buy an anastigmat. Hurrah! 

In the meantime — pray for sun and summer 
and plenty of rain at night. Why rain? For the 
sake of your mixing of solutions, of course. Take 
the advice of one who knows, and do not mix your 
solutions with tap- or pump-water, even if you 
must set out the best china cream-jug to catch 
the raindrops, or tote it on your back from the 
nearest stream. This tap-water, often strong in 
iron or lime, is responsible for many unaccount- 
able stains on negatives; but it will answer for 
washing-purposes. 

With sun and summer, or sunny winter, the 
hours between eleven and three, throw up all the 
shades with a happy bang, steal a sheet from the 
bed, drape it artistically over the only horse al- 
lowed in the house and proceed. Do not tell the 
anastigmat-equipped photographers, for they 
look askance if we mention anything but a north 
light, but say that with our rectilinear lens the 
south window is our hope! Here is where I pose 
the baby, and nowhere else could I catch that 
priceless gurgle — you feel it, though you see 
only its accompanying smile. I put up every 
shade in the room except those behind the baby 
and in front of the lens. If the sunlight is shining 
directly in the window, I maneuver baby-boy so 
none strikes him, and sometimes I drape the 
cheerful gleams with a black cloth over the win- 
dow to exclude them. The sheet-reflector is 
placed at the usual angle to throw light on the 
baby’s shadow side. Herein, again, I differ with 
the well-armed photographer, for he uses a re. 
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THE END OF A GLORIOUS DAY 


flector only the size of the window, whereas mine 
is twice that size —I must, to make up for the 
limits of my lens. If baby cannot be trusted to 
sit alone, his mother either holds him or crouches 
behind the chair and supports him from falling. 
She is invisible, for the chair is covered with a 
dark auto-robe. The chair should be a few inches 
back from the nearest side of the window and 
about three feet from it. The camera has to be 
placed low, and, perforce, the photographer kneels 
—if not humbly — under the black cloth to 
focus on the ground-glass. Personally, I prefer a 
side-view of the baby, with his face turned full to 
the lens, to show his feet less prominently; but 
his age often forbids this pose, and, really, the 
little shoe-soles add to the record, so do not 


W. T. WRIGHT 


worry if baby kicks his dress away after you have 
carefully covered his feet. For the exposure, one 
must again kneel to direct baby’s gaze at the 
identical height of the lens. Cajole him into the 
desired “‘face”’ and — click! there it is recorded 
for the admiration of adoring relatives for gener- 
ations to come. For when Willie grows up and 
his best girl comes to visit us, she is always shown 
**how Willie looked when he was a baby,” and 
again the picture is scanned eagerly “‘to see if 
Will’s baby looks like he did.” 

Getting the exposure made is one big battle 
won, and the mother emerges — half smothered 
— from her position; we emit a happy sigh and 
think about developing. Other developers may 
be as good, but pyro is my first love, and has al- 
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ways been so true to me I still stick to it, using a 
tested tank-formula. The tank is rinsed, and the 
specified quantity of each A, B and C solution 
poured in, one ounce of A, one and a half ounces 
of B and one ounce of C to sixty ounces of rain- 
water, alternating warm and cold until the 
thermometer registers sixty-five up to sixty-six 
or seven — never less. We carry the full tank 
gingerly upstairs, balancing the plateholder under 
one arm, and set them on a shelf in the closet 
which mother, to keep peace in the family, 
emptied for sar use —“‘to muss in,” she said. It 
is mussy work, but we do not want to quit. We 
close the door and light the smoky ruby-lamp 
. and put the precious plate in its bath. We run 


up and down stairs to turn the tank every five 
minutes and bring up a tray of fixing-bath. On 
the last trip we smuggle the wash-basin up, for 
we hear our big brother returning from his day’s 
work; his ablutions can wait, but that plate has 
been developing thirty minutes, and it positively 
must be rinsed, and what is as handy as the wash- 
basin? We leave the negative in the fixing-bath 
and answer brother’s shouts joyfully, for it has 
come out a crisp, well-detailed negative, and life is 
still worth living. A cheer, each, for the rapid 
plate, the south-window and good, dependable 
old pyio, and a wee one for the anastigma: lens 
— our anastigmat — which a hopeful vision sees 
in the future. 


The Circle of Confusion and the Amateur 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


IHROUGHOUT amateur __photo- 


fusion” as applied to various con- 
= siderations of definition, depth of 
field and hyperfocal distance. In the majority 
of books and monographs this term is merely re- 
ferred to and not fully explained. A typical refer- 
ence to this term, when giving the formula for 
finding the hyperfocal distance, is the statement 
that the formula is “‘computed on a basis of an 
allowable circle or disc of confusion of 7}a of an 
inch as the standard of sharpness.” Of course, 
the amateur can work out the formula success- 
fully by arbitrarily taking things for granted 
and using the “circle of confusion of tia of an 
inch.” However, just what is this “‘circle,” and 
why is it “rio of an inch” instead of a smaller 
or greater figure? Whether the authors of these 
books and monographs assume that the amateur 
knows the meaning of “‘circle or disc of con- 
fusion,” or whether they have not the space to 
explain the term fully and non-technically, is an 
unanswered question. From the many inquiries 
received, based upon an incorrect understanding 
of this term, I am led to believe that an effort to 
dispel some of the “‘confusion” from the “circle 
of confusion”’ will be appreciated. 
Theoretically, a good photographic lens focused 
upon an object should reproduce that object 
point by point upon the plate. Practically, we 
find that the points reproduced are not true 
points but nearly true points; and that the 
planes in our object, outside of the plane focused 
upon, are not registered as even “‘near”’ points 
but as circles. Since our object is composed of a 


great number of individual points, it is naturally 
our desire to have each point reproduce itself 
clearly, as a point, in order to make our picture 
sharp. What actually happens is that the plane 
focused upon is registered very nearly in true 
points, and all the other planes of our picture in 
circles of greater or lesser diameter. The more 
these circles overlap one another, the more out of 
focus become the planes in our picture, upon 
which we are unable to focus sharply without 
throwing our principal subject into circles, and 
thus spoiling our picture. Try as we may, there 
will always remain some one plane which will be 
reproduced in circles instead of in points. No 
photographic lens of whatever make or type is at 
present capable of rendering an exact duplicate 
of an image in all its planes point by point upon 
the plate. 

As stated above, we find that by confining our- 
selves to one plane in our picture we can repro- 
duce upon the plate an image which is a nearly 
true point by point duplicate of our original. We 
have also found that other planes are reproduced 
in circles of greater or lesser diameter, and that 
some of these “lesser” circles are not unduly 
noticeable at a reading-distance from the eye. In 
short, we find that there is considerable “‘stretch”’ 
from the point to the “lesser” circle reproduc- 
tion of our picture. Next we discover that the 
human eye finds difficulty in distinguishing a 
smaller circle than +ja of an inch. Right here 
our quotation regarding ‘“‘the standard of sharp- 
ness”’ is accounted for. In other words, if we 
can keep the “stretch” from a point to the 
“lesser” circle within a diameter of rio of an 
inch we will be able to get more than one plane 
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of our picture satisfactorily sharp to the eye. 
Hence, the standard allowable “circle or disc of 
confusion” for ordinary requirements is rho of 
an inch. 

Let us suppose we have before us a landscape 
in which an old-fashioned farmhouse is partially 
screened from the road by two giant elms be- 
tween which runs a path entered from the road 
by a gate. Naturally we wish to get all three — 
house, trees and gate—as sharp as possible. 
The house is of greatest interest and we focus 
sharply upon it; but to our dismay we find the 
trees and gate out of focus. Next we focus upon 
the trees to see if that helps matters. Yes, but 
neither the house nor the gate is clearly repro- 
duced. At this point in the problem we recall 
having read or heard about “stopping down’”’ 
in just such cases to gain depth of focus. We try 
it and find that the house, trees and gate are now 
all reasonably sharp, or, in other words, we find 
that the definition of the entire picture satisfies 
the eye. What we have really done by stopping 
down is to prevent each point in our picture from 
“stretching” to a larger diameter than yy of an 
inch, and therefore our entire picture is pleasing 
to the eye. This is the true reason for stopping 
down to gain depth of focus. However, all this 
does not alter the fact that the trees will, never- 
theless, be the most sharply defined in points so 
small in diameter that the eye cannot take 


cognizance of them in relation to the definition 
of house and gate. 

We find by experiment that if we continue to 
stop down to about F/200 we produce the exact 
opposite effect upon the “stretch” from a point 


to a “lesser” circle. Instead of keeping the 
“stretch” within the standard diameter of riz 
of an inch we begin to increase this diameter and 
to cause all manner of light dispersion. The 
statement is made in answer to correspondents 
who wish to know how far stopping down may 
be continued with advantage to depth of focus 
and definition. Generally speaking, stopping 
down need have no other limitations than those 
imposed by illumination and exposure. 

Quite frequently an inquirer wishes to know 
how small a circle of confusion can be produced. 
The answer to this question depends upon the 
lens and upon the grain of the plate employed. 
As a rule, without special equipment, the grain 
of the plate interferes with the accurate measure- 
ment of the circles of confusion long before their 
minimum diameter can be computed. Most 
high-grade lenses are capable of producing circles 
of confusion from sis to advo of an inch in 
diameter. Some lenses do even better, but the 
diameters indicated are the rule in the majority 
of cases. Remember, we have confined ourselves 


to photographic lenses. Microscopes and delicate 
scientific instruments are equipped with lenses 
of a type which practically eliminates the ques- 
tion of circles of confusion. These lenses more 
nearly register a point, literally as such, than any 
other known optical system. 

We have been considering riz of an inch as 
being satisfactory, since the eye cannot distin- 
guish a circle of smaller diameter. However, the 
great interest now manifested in small cameras 
and in enlarging from small negatives has neces- 
sitated the use of a circle of confusion of x0 or 
zy of an inch in diameter. Because nearly all 
manufacturers of lenses now use z$y of an inch 
in their calculations the average person can de- 
tect no difference between a 5 x 7 contact print 
and a 5x 7 enlargement made from a 1} x 2§ inch 
negative. In applying the formula for finding 
the hyperfocal distance it has been customary to 
use the 7}, of an inch circle of confusion in com- 
puting the distance. Now, however, the ma- 
jority of photographers use a standard of giv or 
sty of an inch on account of the strong prob- 
ability that the negatives will be subsequently 
enlarged. 

In conclusion, if the amateur can visualize a 
circle of confusion as a dot or point which is 
capable of being “stretched” like a rubber band, 
he will not again be puzzled by the term “circle 
or disc of confusion.” He will realize that though 
this point can be “stretched” there is, neverthe- 
less, a limit, and this limit is controlled solely by 
his own eye. The intelligent use of his eye and 
the correct manipulation of the stops at his 
command will permit any amateur to focus his 
camera efficiently and successfully. Moreover, 
should he possess a roll film camera that is 
focused by scale, he will be able to work out his 
own hyperfocal distance for each stop em- 
ployed. He will be able to realize with complete 
understanding the very important part played 
by the “‘circle of confusion” as a factor in his 
photographic success. 


Ne 


SUBORDINATION is rather a quality than a 
principle, and means simply that the detail which 
is introduced to explain or to give emphasis to 
the principal thought or object must not compete 
with this in interest. It will be apparent that, 
should this be the case, the effect of the principal 
object will be diminished, and one of the greatest 
difficulties that the photographer has to encounter 
is the inclusion by the lens of excessive detail, 
special objectives having been designed, and 
methods employed, to avoid this fault. — Paun 
Lxwis ANDERSON, in “Pictorial Landscape-Pho- 
tography.” : 
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Burson Takes a Flashlight 


MICHAEL GROSS 


R@\E LL take this group in pyramid- 
sy) formation,” Burson announced, as 


eee! he arranged the chairs so that they 
Nip formed a sort of triangle; then — 

44 although no one had asked him to 
explain what a pyramid-formation meant — he 
went on, “you see, the idea is to get everybody 
in focus and still maintain an harmonious 
grouping.” 

As none of the company offered to contradict 
him, Burson seated everybody, set up his camera, 
focused, then got out his flashlamp and powder. 

“T ’m going to take a flashlight,” he said, as one 
who is about to risk his life, but does so cheer- 
fully, ““and though this is my first attempt, I ’ve 
learned enough about the game to get every- 
thing all right. Now don’t get frightened when 
the flash goes off,” he added solicitously, “it “I 
all be over in a jiffy.” 

Having given what he considered due warning, 
Burson set to work in earnest. He pressed the 
bulb of the camera, closing the shutter, and then 
inserted a plateholder. Pouring some flash- 
powder into the groove of the lamp, he adjusted 
the cap that was to spark it off, gave a last look 
to see that all was well, and then pressed the bulb 
again — to open the shutter. 

‘All ready, now,” he warned, standing a few 
feet back of the camera, the flashlamp held high 
above his head, exactly as the illustration in his 
correspondence-course textbook showed; then, 
“Steady, everybody” — and he pulled the cord, 
setting off the flash. 

“Fine,” he commented, after the smoke had 
cleared a little, “you stood that like battle- 
scarred veterans.” 

Calmly closing the shutter, he felt in his coat- 
pocket for the slide of the plateholder, but failed 
to find it. Perplexed, he hurriedly went through 
every other one of his pockets, looked on top of 
the camera, on the floor, everywhere, but with- 
out result. Then a great light broke in upon him 
and he glanced despairingly toward the back of 
the camera. The plateholder was just as he had 
put it in. In the excitement of seeing to every- 
thing else, he had forgotten to draw the slide. 

“Tt won’t do,” he mused, “to let the bunch 
know what ’s happened. I’d never hear the end 
of it;” so he swallowed hard, and then, forcing 
a smile, said, in a voice meant to be flippant, 
“Suppose we arrange the seats differently and 
try another one, folks’”— and without waiting 
for an answer he commenced to rearrange the 


chairs and then went through all the other pre- 
liminaries again. This time he made sure to 
withdraw the slide, taking pains to put it into 
his right-hand coat-pocket. Then he pressed 
the bulb, gave another warning, and, “bang,” 
the second flashlight had been taken. He pressed 
the bulb again and reached toward his pocket. 
“Got you this time,” he muttered gleefully, as 
his hand closed over the slide. He inserted it and 
withdrew the plateholder. 

To his surprise he noticed, as soon as the holder 
was out, the inverted image of the chandelier- 
lights focused on the ground-glass. ‘“‘What the 
devil does this mean,”’ he murmured perplexedly, 
“T ’m sure I closed the shutter before I put back 
my slide.” He was struck dumb for a moment 
and thought the matter over. At last he hit upon 
the solution. He had forgotten to close the shut- 
ter when he was through focusing. After the slide 
was drawn he had pressed the bulb, under the 
impression that he was opening the shutter. In- 
stead of opening he had closed it. The flash 
had gone off while the shutter was closed; that 
horrible truth Burson had to concede. After- 
wards he had pressed the bulb, thinking to close 
the shutter, instead of which, as was plainly to 
be seen, he had again opened it. 

Burson groaned in despair. “I'll surely get it 
right the third time,” he promised himself 
grimly; “but how can I work it so that no one 
suspects there ’s something wrong.” All at once 
a happy thought struck him. 

“You, Sykes,” he exclaimed, picking on the 
littlest man in the crowd, “I saw you jump just 
as I shot that last flash off, and I think it spoiled 
the picture. Might as well take it over again,” 
he added laconically, “‘while I have the machine 
up’’— and without waiting for an assenting 
answer he fixed up another flash, put a fresh 
holder in the camera, drew the slide, opened the 
shutter and let fly. 

“All hunky-dory this time,” Burson exulted, 
as he discovered everything in order. Then, 
turning to the company, he said, “I "Il develop 
these before I go to bed and make some prints 
to-morrow.” 

The night dragged on endlessly; but finally 
the company left, and Burson was prepared to 
do some developing. ‘There ’s no use bothering 
with the first two plates,” he mused, “so I’ll 
concentrate on that last one and make it so good 
that everybody will forget about the rest.” 

A little while later he had the plate in the de- 
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OLD MAN GROUCH 


veloper and was eagerly watching for the first 
trace of the image to appear. A few black spots, 
which he recognized as the chandelier-lights, first 
made their appearance, and Burson, delighted, 
commenced to rock the tray furiously. Soon other 
details came up, albeit faintly. Even at this early 
stage of development Burson noticed a peculiar 
condition of the plate. The figures in the group 
seemed vague and hazy, as if the picture had been 
taken through a pinhole-lens. 

Thinking that prolonged development would 
overcome the fault, he kept the plate in the de- 
veloper until there was as much image on the 
back as on the front; but still the haze stuck. 

“The plate can’t be lightstruck,” Burson 
thought, “or no detail at all would come up. 
But then,” he consoled himself, ‘it may print 
out all right.” 

But the printing of the negative, the next 
night, showed Burson clearly where he had been 
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at fault. The finished picture would have passed 
anywhere for a scene of London on a foggy night; 
the only incongruity that would occur to a per- 
son that saw it would be why so many people 
were foolish enough to sit outside in such weather. 
Burson looked at the print for a moment medita- 
tively. Finally it dawned on him that, after 
taking two flashlights in a small sitting-room, he 
should have opened a window and let some of 
the smoke out instead of trying to photograph 
through it. 


A little while later a highly nickeled flashlamp, 
together with a partly-used box of flashlight- 
powder, could be observed flying out of the win- 
dow of Burson’s combination bedroom-laboratory, 
to crash, a moment afterwards, down to eternal 
oblivion into the back-yard, five stories below. 
Burson was throu gh taking flashlights. 
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EDITORIAL 





Learning from the Old Masters 


wy an honest desire to help photog- 
raphers make their efforts, notably in 
portraiture, as artistic as possible, teachers and 
critics have urged the study of the old masters 
in painting, with special reference to lighting and 
composition. In accordance with this sage ad- 
_ vice, photographers selected Rembrandt as their 
model, and soon the Rembrandt style of lighting 
a portrait became the standard among the best 
portrait-photographers the world over. To be 
sure, these -Rembrandt-effects were not servile 
imitations of the firm and rugged manner of the 
Dutch master, but rather judicious adaptations, 
for the abrupt chiaroscuro was ill suited to a 
monochrome-presentation of the human counte- 
nance. 

Rembrandt-lighting is described as a manner 
of lighting by which the head of a person receives 
one-quarter light and three-quarters shade, the 
light coming more or less from behind. Now, it 
is known that Rembrandt changed his style of 
painting as he progressed, and whereas many of 
his pictures show strongly contrasted effects of 
light and shade, others display illumination that 
is broad and more distributed. To the latter 
class belong portraits of himself and his wife, 
Saskia. Here there seems to be a flood of light 
and no violent light-contrasts, characteristic of 
the “Johann Sobieski,” the (so-called) “‘Night- 
Watch” and others of his pictures. Rem- 
brandt’s simple and dignified treatment, the 
absence of distracting accessories and the frank 
presentation of the inner man — the soul within 
—are what appeal strongly to the artist-pho- 
tographer. These attributes are found united, 
probably, in no other artist. Yet the photog- 
rapher may study with profit the portraits of 
other great masters. There are great and power- 
ful portraits, in the art-museums of the world 
and in private collections, by Holbein, Raphael, 
Titian, Velasquez, Hals, Rubens, Bol, and of 
the lesser masters— Van Dyck, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney and Raeburn which 
surely merit serious study. Nor are the portraits 
of the early American artists to be neglected by 
the student-photographer — portraits by Cop- 
ley, West, Stuart and Allston being found in 
most of the art-museums and private galleries 
of the United States. 


Assuming that the study of the portrait-works 
of the great masters is indispensable to the train- 
ing of portrait-photographers, who thus obtain a 
clear demonstration of composition, disposition of 
masses and direction of line, the Editor is aware 
that opportunities for such study do not present 
themselves to every one. Even the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, with its numerous 
authentic works by the old masters, is easily ac- 
cessible only to the minority of those desirous to 
visit it. Fortunately, nearly every photographer 
has the means to acquire a number of very excel- 
lent photographic reproductions of famous 
paintings, including the important portraits here 
referred to. They may be had in about 8 x 10 
size, for less than two dollars each — larger sizes 
at proportionate cost—from the New York 
agencies of such reliable art-publishers as Franz 
Hanfstaengl, Braun & Company and the Berlin 
Photographic Company. 

Now, with one of these admirable reproduc- 
tions before him, the student in monochrome 
must bear in mind that, in painting, color plays 
a fundamental part in harmony, unity and bal- 
ance, and that he cannot utilize in his work 
objects and accessories with the same freedom as 
does the painter. Indeed, the student-photog- 
rapher will find that, as a believer in simple com- 
positions and quiet backgrounds, there exists a 
wide gulf between painting and photography, 
sister-arts though they be. The wonderful por- 
trait of the merchant Georg Gisze, by Holbein, 
in the Berlin Museum, represents the young mer- 
chant seated in his business-office and surrounded 
by all the accessories of his daily occupation — 
the papers, the writing-materials, the books and 
ledgers, the string in a blue and gilt ball sus- 
pended from a shelf, and, oddly enough, an 
elaborate glass vase containing some red carna- 
tions. All these details, on which the light falls 
from the front, are rendered with marvelous pre- 
cision and delicacy, yet not in the least do they 
detract from the face, whose owner, in the act of 
opening a letter, seems to look out at the beholder. 
In all but the numerous and, ordinarily, dis- 
turbing details, the portrait is a distinct help to 
the student in photographic portraiture. Again, 
the maker of indoor-groups should not be in- 
fluenced too much by the arrangement of the 
figures in such pictures, however distinguished, 
as “The Maids of Honor,” by Velasquez. As a 
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painting, this picture is a masterly composition. 
As a monochrome, it would be open to criticism. 
Nor are the old masters always a safe guide in 
the tasteful assembling of objects in representa- 
tions of still-life. Wonderful, indeed, are these 
arrangements by the old Dutch painters. Game, 
crustaceans, fruits, vegetables and_ kitchen- 
utensils are thrown together indiscriminately, 
but executed with marvelous realism and almost 
microscopic precision. The still-life painters of 
to-day show more artistic judgment in their de- 
signs, most of which, however, lack spontaneity 
and conviction. In these respects — and beauty, 
too — the photo-pictorialist has excelled the 
artist of the brush. 

At the same time, the student must remember 
that conditions of dress and living have under- 
gone considerable change since the days of the 
old masters, and that taste and appreciation of 
art have been greatly improved. The great paint- 
ers blazed the way, and we of to-day should reap 
the advantage of their labors. 


The War Affects Camera-Design 


ESPITE the many hardships imposed upon 
photographers by the European war, the 
conflict has not been without its beneficial 
influences. The Allied blockade of Germany, 
for instance, has awakened every nation to the 


weakness of depending upon manufacturers in 
another country to provide chemicals of imper- 


ative necessity. In America the chemical famine 
has stirred Yankee ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
won the support of capital, and, while there are 
still many problems to solve, we already rejoice 
in many standard chemicals, photographic 
developers and several creditable substitutes 
manufactured in the United States. A nearly 
disastrous situation is gradually being relieved; 
prices are generally on the decrease, and the 
future outlook is very hopeful. 

Not only has want caused by the war aroused 
American initiative, but the very processes of 
warfare itself have influenced the design of several 
instruments of peaceful life and _ recreation. 
Upon the scientific precision of the range-finder 
depends the death-dealing accuracy of modern 
artillery, and if shooting with these engines of 
war can be rendered so certain by the use of such 
an instrument for the measuring of distances, 
why not apply the principle to camera-focusing? 
This has been done in the case of the No. 3A 
Autographic Kodak Special, a feature of which 
is the ingenious new Kodak Range-Finder. Built 
into the base of the standard supporting the 
lens and shutter, it consists of three mirrors and 
a prism. As seen in the range-finder, the view 
about to be photographed is divided into three 


adjoining parts. When the focus is incorrect 
the lines of the three images are not continuous, 
lines in the central mirror failing to connect with 
corresponding lines in the adjoining mirrors. 
By turning the focusing-screw forward or back- 
ward, as necessary, the lines in all three mirrors 
may be made continuous, and when this result 
is attained the lens is in correct focus for the 
chosen subject. Thus it is no longer necessary 
to estimate distances with grave likelihood of 
error; the problem is solved with ease, dispatch 
and exactness. This clever device greatly 
enhances the worth of an ever-popular instru- 
ment, making strong appeal to all, and especially 
to those who intend to print by enlargement, for 
it ensures good definition. 


Rivals of Swiss Enlargements 


INCE Puoro-Era called attention to the 

great superiority of enlarged Swiss photo- 
graphs of Alpine scenery over similar productions 
of American make, as sold commercially, con- 
siderable interest has been aroused among Amer- 
ican photographers eager to measure their ability 
with that of the Swiss craftsmen. They point 
to the one great advantage enjoyed by the Swiss 
photographer, viz., the ease with which he can 
cover his small mountain-territory, whereas the 
mountain-ranges of America are vast by com- 
parison and not easily accessible to the photog- 
rapher. If only the proper degree of enterprise 
were shown by some American art-publisher, 
skilled and experienced photographers engaged, 
and an interest created among the buying public, 
our picture-lovers would have on their walls 
examples of our own mountain-scenery, which 
for beauty and variety cannot be matched on the 
face of the globe. 

In this connection it may interest those pho- 
tographers who aspire to equal the skill of Swiss 
photographers, to see what the English have 
accomplished in the field of enlarged photographic 
prints. Just now a collection of about fifty 
enlargements from negatives by H. G. Ponting, 
official photographer of Captain Scott’s famous 
expedition to the South Pole, is being exhibited 
in the larger cities of the United States. In 
these prints— which are of great size — the 
artistic character of the small, sharp negatives 
has been brought out with superb effect. The 
ice-fields, in particular, are presented with 
wonderful realism. Nothing is lost of the beau- 
tiful gradations of light and shade. The cloud- 
effects of that virtually inaccessible region add 
immeasurably to the pictorial interest of these 
enlargements. Our ofvn majestic scenery cries 
for similarly successful interpretation. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 


Awards — Figures in Landscape 
Closed August 31, 1916 


First Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 

Second Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 

Third Prize: W. Stelcik. 

Honorable Mention: Guy A. Boeche, Rupert Bridge, 
F. E. Bronson, Kenneth Dows, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, 
Gustav Glueckert, Mrs. C. S. Hayden, Judson Hay- 
ward, Wm. R. Henry, Suisai Itow, Taizo Kato, B. F. 
Langland, E. D. Leppert, W. C. Marley, Richard 
Pertuch, H. B. Rudolph, Geo. P. Russell, Myra D. 
Seales, Harry N. Wheaton, Belle M. Whitson, Alice 
Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: W. R. Bradford, Mrs. W. E. 
Clarke, F. H. Cloud, Winn W. Davidson, G. C. En- 
gard, Harriet J. Goodnow, A. B. Hargett, Bertram F. 
Hawley, F. W. Hill, Mrs. Howard Hoke, Franklin I. 
Jordan, T. W. Kilmer, M.D., W. H. McCrum, Richard 
D. McCue, Alexander Murray, Anson M. Titus, Elliott 
Hughes Wendell, J. Swing Willis, Walter G. Willis. 


Subjects for Competition 


**Marines.” Closes October 31. 
““Camp-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
**Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 

**The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
*“Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 
‘*Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
‘“‘Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.” Closes September 30. 
‘*Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes October 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


“< 


A BOOK or music may provoke tears; never a picture 
or a piece of statuary.— Alfred Stevens. 
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““ THERE ’S ONE!” 
FIRST PRIZE — FIGURES IN LANDSCAPE 
LOUIS F. BUCHER 





SECOND PRIZE 
FIGURES IN 
LANDSCAPE 


GAMINS 


Flashlights — Advanced Competition 
Closes December 31, 1916 


Because of occasional accidents with flashlights 
there seems to exist in the public mind a not entirely 
unjustified prejudice against their use. In its primi- 
tive form of the open flash, either pistol, cartridge or 
loose powder, it has many objectionable features. In 
the first place, the powder so used is highly explosive, 
and great caution should be exercised in its use to guard 
against scorched fingers, ignited curtains or smoked 
ceilings. The smoke and dust from it are also a nuisance 
which one can hardly blame the house-owner (or house- 
keeper) for disliking. 

There are many modern improvements, however, 
in the use of the flash-powders, and several other 
flash-producers, that are less dangerous and cleaner to 
use. The portable skylight, so-called, is an admirable 
substitute for the open flash, diffusing the light and 
taking care of the smoke. The Eastman flash-sheets 
are a-very convenient medium, and, with the equip- 
ment they furnish for using them, there is little danger, 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


though the smoke-nuisance is not avoided. Perhaps the 
safest and least objectionable light is that of the pure 


magnesium. This may be used as a powder, to be 
blown through the flame of an alcohol lamp, or as a 
“ribbon,” in which form it is exceedingly compact and 
convenient to use. The objection to the magnesium is 
that it is slower, and, if children are to be taken, the 
plate may show movement. 

Hand-flashlamps, like the Agfa and Imp, are highly 
developed instruments in their present form, and a few 
of them, such as Prosch and Smith’s Dependable, can be 
used on a standard supporting a smoke-bag, the Prosch 
employing dry-battery cartridges fired electrically. 

Whatever medium is used, too great care cannot be 
taken to avoid all danger from loose draperies that 
might be ignited or from too close proximity to walls or 
ceiling. Care must also be taken not to expose fingers 
or thumb where there is possibility of injury. Some of 
the best and safest mediums are advertised in PHorto- 
Era. 

For most subjects better results are obtained if a 
diffusing-screen is used between the flash and the sub- 
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ject photographed. It is a conservation of light to use 
a reflector behind the flash as well. 

Sometimes a flashlight is the solution of seemingly 
impossible interior problems. Perhaps one has a small 
room to photograph, which is illuminated by only one 
window and that must be included in the picture. If 
taken by daylight it would require a deal of skill in 
manipulation to obtain clear detail in the shadows with 
no halation about the window, but taken in the eve- 
ning with a flash these problems will all disappear, and 
the illumination can be placed wherever it seems 
desirable to the operator. Some difficulty may be 
met with in focusing in the evening, but this can be 
accomplished by the aid of a candle, and, if available, 
a friend to carry it about from one point to another, 
that the limits of the space included may be determined 
as well as the sharpness of definition. When one must 
get on without the ground-glass, the distance should 
be measured accurately and a rather small stop used 
to ensure the necessary depth of focus. 

In taking interiors for entry in any contest, atten- 
tion must be paid to composition and the arrangement 
of the furniture. Here, as in all pictures, there should 
be a center of interest, and simplicity should charac- 
terize the composition. In a home-interior it is prob- 
able that either a fireplace or a pleasant window will 
be the center of attraction, though it might be a piano, 
especially if it be a “grand,” and other indications of 
musical activity can be used as accessories. Whatever 
is chosen as the raison d’étre, let it have the best illu- 
mination and be given that position in the picture- 
space which will give it most prominence. This done, 
so arrange the other furnishings of the room that they 
shall lead the eye to the main interest rather than 
detract from it. In planning the arrangement of an 
interior to be taken by flashlight, it is well to place a 
lamp or other illumination in the place where the flash 
is to be used, that the direction of the light may be al- 
lowed for in placing the objects. Be sure that no 
near-by chair or table is cut in half by the margin of 
the print. Better all in or all out. If there are any 
artificial lights in the room, not included in the range 
of vision, they are better left burning, as they help to 
breek up too strong shadows. In fact, if such are not 
available, it is often wise to use a second flash, very 
much smaller than the main one, and at the other side 
of the cemera, to lighten the strong shadows cast by 
an unscreened flash. If a diffusing-screen is used, this 
is seldom necessary. 

In taking groups of people in the evening, it is very 
importent that the room be light, as otherwise the 
pupils of the eyes are greatly dilated to adapt the vision 
to the darkness, and the result of the sudden blinding 
flash is a startled expression, even when there is in 
reality no feeling of nervousness felt by the sitter. Espe- 
cially with young children, this sudden transition from 
darkness to bright light should be guarded against, be- 
cause of the possibility of injuring the eye. The best 
results gre seldom obtained, in any circumstances, by 
directing the eyes toward the flash. Better turn them 
a trifle to one side, thus avoiding the strong catchlight 
in the center of the pupil, that is bound to be displeasing. 

The cozy feeling of the fireside is greatly enhanced 
by representing the room as lighted by its glow. This 
is accomplished by using a flash in the fireplace. As 
halation would almost inevitably result from the un- 
shielded flash, it is better to place a figure or piece of 
furniture between it and the lens, or else choose a posi- 
tion so far to one side that the side of the fireplace cuts 
off a direct view of the fire. The magnesium-ribbon is a 
safe light to use in such work, and a very convenient 
one as well. A piece of ribbon the desired length can 








be arranged in the fireplace with a piece of string tied 
to one end as a slow fuse, the fuse lighted, the shutter 
opened and the exposure made without trouble. The 
ribbon is also easily used in effects of candle-light or 
lamplight. 

The success of artificial light-effects is to a large ex- 
tent dependent on the printing-medium used, as one 
associates so intimately with all such scenes the orange 
quality of the light, and much of the illusion is lost 
when it is reproduced by cool tones. 

There are several ways to produce the reddish tones, 
the ideal one being a red or chocolate carbon on an 
orange support. Possibly the next best is the use of a dye 
that gives a stain to the whole print. The trouble with 
toning prints with uranium or similar agents is, that 
the highlights are the parts that we want tinted, and 
they are less affected by such methods than are 
shadows. 

Straight portraiture by flashlight may be very ac- i 
ceptably done in the home by the use of a screened 
light, such as the portable skylight, and judicious use 
of reflectors. Dr. Nathan T. Beers has an excellent 
series of portraits taken by means of an ingenious ar- 
rangement, using a white umbrella as a diffusing- 
screen. These were published in Puoto-Era for 
December, 1911. 

Owing to the tendency to strong contrasts in flash- 
light work, it is best to use a dilute developer for the 
plates and a soft-working paper for the prints. 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Printing Facsimile Signatures 
on Photographs 


THE usual method of putting written signatures on 
photographic prints is by writing on a sheet of tracing- 
paper or thin celluloid film, which is then placed be- 
tween negative and sensitive paper so that the writing 
is produced in white on the prints. This has always 
struck me as being but a makeshift, and the results are 
seldom really satisfactory in appearance, while obvi- 
ously the method cannot be used on vignetted sketch 
pictures at all. Copying in the camera a written name 
for subsequent printing-in is by no means a simple 
method, but an equally perfect result can be got by an 
infinitely easier procedure. 

If it is a pen-written signature that is to be repro- 
duced, it is written on a bit of fixed-out dryplate or 
roll-film, preferably with opaque color or India ink, 
while if a pencil-effect is desired, such as professionals 
use on sketch-work, it is written on ground-glass, and 
it is essential that the pencil used should be a soft black 
one, however delicate the depth of the final result is to 
be. This is because one has to get a reasonable amount 
of opacity in the writing which an ordinary H B will 
not give. If the ground-glass is rather coarse, so much 
the better, as the pencil-line will have a certain “tex- 
ture” which will assist the effect of verisimilitude in the 
final results. 

The next thing is to put the signature in contact 
with a slow process- or lantern-plate in a printing-frame, 
and give a brief exposure which on development will 
give fair density with little or no veiling of the lines. 
It is not often necessary to reduce and then intensify, 
as in the case of ordinary line-negative making, and 
it will generally preserve the character of the writing 
better if this can be avoided. Only a small bit of plate 
is needed for each signature, as each one can be fixed 
with lentern-slide binders in a small hole cut in a suit- 
able position in a piece of card. When printing these 
signature-negatives onto bromide paper it is an ad- 
vantage to fasten a piece of thin white paper on the 
glass side so as to soften the light considerably, other- 
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wise they are almost sure to be overexposed and to 
print up too boldly. For regular professional sketch- 
work I think printing-in the signature from a negative 
made as described will be found a good deal quicker 
than writing it in, and can be done by quite unskilled 
labor, which the latter certainly cannot. 

D. Cuartes, in The British Journal of Photography. 


Backing Plates with Paper 

In producing good, crisp negatives, free of fog or 
halation, backed plates often become an important 
factor. It would no doubt be of considerable advan- 
tage if all exposures were to be made upon backed 
plates, as halation, more or less apparent, is generally 
present with the glass-plate negative. When only an 
‘asional use of such plates, for special work, is found 
desirable, it may be of interest to note that very good 
results may be had by the simple expedient of placing 
in contact with the back of the sensitized plate a piece 
of black paper which has been moistened in glycerine. 
It serves the same purpose as when applying some back- 
ing-preparation which is subsequently removed from 
the plate, after exposure, with more or less trouble and 
perhaps some danger to the emulsion. In the use of 
the paper the only precaution is simply to secure good 
contact over the entire surface of the glass plate, and 
when ready for development the backing is stripped 
without any wetting of plate previous to developing — 
held by many to be the better plan. 

I select a paper such as comes packed with the 
plates, with a good matte surface and cut a little smaller 
than the plate, as the paper swells with wetting. These 
sheets are first placed in the glycerine until well sat- 
urated, and then removed and allowed to dry. One of 
these is next placed in position on the back of the 
sensitized plate and the glycerine applied evenly to the 
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outside surface of the paper, care being taken that 
none reaches the emulsion side. Rub in contact with 
the fingers and set aside until surface-dry. This second 
application readily penetrates the paper and in. my 
hands gives the desired contact. If it is attempted to 
lay the wet paper directly upon the glass, innumerable 
small air-bells are formed, owing, I presume, to the 
thick, heavy constituency of the glycerine. It might 
be well to try this process first with a piece of clear 
glass in order to observe the results. When in proper 
contact the paper, as seen through the glass, should 
look jet black throughout and free of air-bells. When 
loading the holder, any possible staining may be pre- 
vented by placing a fresh, dry piece of paper under the 
plate. The backing-paper can be preserved and used 
several times. 

Written descriptions of anything, if explicit, some- 
times seem too much for the reader’s comprehension or 
too bothersome, while, as a matter of fact, quite easy 
to execute. This suggested backing is quite simple, 
easy and inexpensive, and if the weather is not too 
warm, will keep in good working-condition a surpris- 
ingly long time when locked in the holder away from 
air-currents. Its principal application, however, is for 
work ready at hand. Cuarves A. Harris. 


Clock-Parts for Cameras 
REPAIRING a camera recently, I was greatly helped 
by finding numerous small screws, springs, ete., parts 
of an old broken clock, which came in very useful. It 
is well to keep any small mechanism of the kind, which 
has become useless for its original purpose, as from a 
collection of odds and ends of that sort one can often 
find something which will serve, when otherwise it 
might be quite a job to get what is wanted. 
t. G. Parneg, in Photography and Focus. 
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Glazing Photographic Prints Another satisfactory method is to treat prints in 

‘ ; ; 5 the formaline or alum bath, as previously described, 
Success when glazing photographic prints can only and squeegeeing them down on glass previously 
be obtained by one taking an old proverb and slightly —_ prepared by cleaning thoroughly with petrol, to remove 
modifying it to its application in this matter —i.e., all traces of grease, finally polishing with French chalk 
Cleanliness is next to success.” Without cleanliness jn the usual manner. As a substitute for petrol, the 
one is simply courting failure. , following mixture will be found Al for the primary 
There are three satisfactory methods of glazing cleaning of glasses: : 
prints: first, by coating with a film of collodion; second, 


: obey : Z i a 1 ounce 
by using a waxing-solution either upon ferrotype or Mathatated unisite ae 
glass plates; and third, by the thorough cleaning of a Wishes - ete MRT TeESEAR Cee Ren 6 aie 


sheet of polished plate glass, such as a mirror or old . f i 
glass shelving, or even the backs of old negatives of a Mix well together in a bottle, the cork of which has a 
large size, with French chalk or taleum-powder. For Small slit cut in one side to act asa sprinkler. Sprinkle 
most purposes the collodion process would be too @ few drops of this preparation on a glass, clean well 
expensive to work except on a very large wholesale all over with a soft cloth, finally polishing with a dry 
scale, such as in the case of trade-printers, etc.; but duster, after which polish again with French chalk in 
for the average professional man or photographic the usual manner. Float the hardened and wetted 
dealer who specializes in prints for amateurs, either of | Prints on a glass under water, squeegee and stand to 
the following methods can be relied upon and will be  4Ty in a fairly warm place, but never in the sun, as this 
Sound eaay to use. will melt the gelatine and cause them to stick forever. 

First, I will deal with the waxing-question. The When dry, if the glasses have been properly prepared, 
best solution I have found has been either the Autotype _ the prints treated by this last method should drop off 
waxing-solution as used for carbon-work, or as made by themselves. ; ; ; 
up to the following formula: P. O. P. or bromide paper, which has been cut with 
, a paper-knife, and has somewhat of a ragged or rough 
Paraffin wax, pure ...............-.-5 80 grains edge, has a tendency at times to cause prints to stick 
Benzene (benzole), pure.............. 4ounceS to their glazing-bases. In practice I always make it a 
rule to trim the edges of all prints quite clear and clean 
before toning or developing, as the case may be. From 
time to time, say once a month, if you are using the 
glasses very much, it is advisable to give them a 
thorough washing in hot soap and water to which a 
little soda has been added. Rinse well in clean cold 
water, and dry with a chamois-leather and cloth. 
This operation is necessary to remove traces of grease 
which will accumulate after awhile through the touching 
of the polished surfaces with the bare hands, etc. 
rd of my brother professionals who have experienced 
, : . difficulties in the past (and well I know what they are) 
with a few drops of the solution, rubbing the pad all yi] find any one of the methods described above quite 
over the ferrotype or wax plate, finally polishing WER atideshary end valfelde 
a soft dry cloth, leaving practically next to nothing B. F. Wetcn, in The British Journal of Photography. 
upon the plate. Stand aside for about a quarter of 
an hour for the plates to become thoroughly dry; 
they are then ready for use. 

The washed prints, before their final washing, should AFTER a plate has been exposed in a telescope for 
be treated to a bath of formaline 1 ounce to 24 ounces some time it gradually loses some of its sensitiveness. 
of water, or powdered alum may be substituted for the This action is the subject of a communication to the 
above in proportion of 4 ounces to 60 ounces of water. Astro Physical Journal, in which the cause of the de- 
The formaline-bath is to be preferred, however, as it crease of sensitiveness is laid to the charge of humidity. 
seems to improve the glaze a good deal. Float the Experiments were made to determine the effect of 
prints on the glass under water in the usual way, lay varied degrees of humidity on the sensitiveness and 
an old piece of white backing-rubber (as used in developing factor of a Seed 23 and a Seed 30 plate. 
printing-frames), or a piece of Autotype final transfer Experimenting within the range of 0.5 to 85 percent 
paper, coated side up, over the backs of the prints,and of humidity, and allowing the emulsion film to come 
squeegee in the usual way with a flat carbon-squeegee, into equilibrium with the air, it was found that both 
finally standing up to dry. sensitiveness and development factor decreased about 

To remove prints after they are dry, wet the back 25 percent when the humidity has increased from 0.5 
with water and drain; then wet once again, draining to 85 percent. This result seems very conclusive, and 
them till they are surface-dry, lift up one corner with a shows the restraining action of a change of moisture 
penknife and strip gently. This method produces a on the sensitiveness of the film. It would follow, there- 


Should neither benzene nor benzole be obtainable, pure 
rectified spirits of turpentine can be used, although I 
have always found that benzene or benzole are more 
satisfactory in use. The paraffin-wax should be cut 
up into very fine flakes and placed in a large-mouth 
8-ounce bottle with 4 ounces of the liquid. This now 
requires vigorous shaking until the whole of the wax 
has dissolved and mixed into the solution. Once 
dissolved, and with an occasional shaking, it will always 
be ready for use. This mixture is applied by moistening 
a piece of soft fluffless flannel or other soft material 





Effect of Humidity on Photographic Films 


very fine effect with P. O. P. prints toned in the sulphite- fore, that all photographic materials used in photo- 
sulphocyanide bath to a warm red, if they are squeegeed metric work should be brought into equilibrium with 
onto an ordinary carbon-opal instead of glass. the atmosphere in which they are used. 
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Removing Pinatype Dye-Stain 


Tue prints can be easily reduced by placing them in 
water in which some glue has been dissolved (say an 
ounce of ordinary glue-solution to one pint of water). 
If it should be desired to remove the dye entirely, owing 
to reliefs being dyed the improper colors or otherwise, 
this is easily done by immersion in: 

1 grain 
.5 minims 
. 1 ounce 


Potassium permanganate. ..... 
Sulphuric acid cone... ..... 


III sono dle ats oS 


A subsequent wash, and, if necessary to remove the 
brown stain, a soak in sulphite solution, and the reliefs 
will be in condition to re-dye. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


Rodinal Is Paramidophenol Solution 


PARAMIDOPHENOL, one of those developers to which 
we have resorted because of the metol famine, comes to 
many younger photographers as a total stranger, 
whereas Rodinal is favorably known to many of them 


E. D. LEPPERT 


as a universal developer for plates, films and papers. 
More experienced workers of an older generation, how- 
ever, know that Rodinal is the trade-name for a popular 
liquid developer introduced by Andresen which consists 
of a highly concentrated solution containing param- 
idophenol. The following formula from Chemische 
Zeitung for making Rodinal will doubtless interest 
many workers: 


Potassium metabisulphite or sodium 
sulphite. . . ce 3 parts 
Paramidophenol........ 1 part 


— 
10 parts 

When the first two are dissolved in the water, add 
sodium hydrate solution very gradually until the 
precipitate first formed is dissolved and the solution 
becomes quite clear. 

Complete instructions for the use of Rodinal for 
plates, films and lantern-slides, both in tray and tank, 
also for gaslight and bromide papers, will be found in 
Puoto-Era for April, 1914, page 201. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
















Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ ; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
Stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 


very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed August 31, 1916 

First Prize: Samuel P. Ward. 

Second Prize: T. D. Fields. 

Third Prize: Louis R. Murray. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Margaret Anderson, E. J. 
Brown, Halvor A. Caum, Foster Lardner, T. W. Lind- 
sell, Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Susan W. Adams, Frederick C. 
Buchholtz, E. E. Dewhurst, T. D. Fields, Philip L. 
Levy, Irving S. Lovelace, Donald MacGregor, S. Alton 
Ralph, Harold Sherer, M. C. Still, Walter G. Willis. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoto-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Pooto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


Restoring Faded Intensification 


WHEN a negative which has been intensified with 
mercury to increase its printing-density is found to 
have turned to a yellowish color after a considerable 
time, it can be restored by soaking it in plain water for 
a little while, and then applying a weak solution of 
sodium or ammonium sulphide, such as is used for 
sulphide-toning. After this has caused a thorough 
blackening of the image, the negative is washed in a 
few changes of water and dried. This treatment 
makes the intensification quite permanent. 

Photography and Focus. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 


PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 





Judging the Quality of the Negative 


Tue “Ideal Negative”’ is a “Will o’ the Wisp,” de- 
fined so variously that the more the beginner reads of 
its desirable qualities the more chimerical it seems. 
As the “proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so the 
proof of the negative is the print it yields. This being 
the case, the ideal negative will differ somewhat ac- 
cording to the printing-medium that is to be used and 
the quality of the print desired. 

The rather thin, somewhat flat plate that yields a 
print of atmosphere and pictorial quality, and is the 
joy of the artist-photographer, would be thrown away 
as a total failure by the commercial worker, whose ideal 
is a sharp, clear plate filled with contrast and detail. 
There is a sort of happy medium, however, that will 
yield a good print on almost any paper, and for the be- 
ginner this is a good target at which to aim. Having 
acquired the skill necessary to make this kind of nega- 
tive, he can then vary the quality as he finds necessary, 
to suit his personal requirements. 

In general, the average plate should not be so dense 
that it must be held against a strong light in order to 
see the detail; neither must it be so thin that detail is 
lost against a strong light. Held above a white paper 
that gives a good reflected light, it should show no clear 
glass in the shadows and no dense patches of black, 
without detail, in the highlights. There should be, how- 
ever, a fairly long scale of tones from nearly clear glass 
up to fairly strong opacity. The color of the plate 
affects materially its printing-quality — a bluish tone 
giving a flatter print, whereas a yellowish color length- 
ens the time of printing and gives greater contrast in 
the print. 

If the plate under inspection shows rather dense, 
with no great contrast, but plenty of detail in the shad- 
ows, it has been overexposed; if very thin, but full 
of detail, underdevelopment is indicated. If, on the 
other hand, there is too great contrast, the shadows 
showing as clear glass while the highlights are very 
thick, underexposure, with its almost invariable accom- 
paniment of overdevelopment, is the trouble. A mod- 
erate degree of underexposure and overdevelopment 
produces a beautiful negative to look at — brilliant 
and deceptively full of detail, for the resulting print is 
harsh, and, unless “dodging”’ is resorted to, it is next 
to impossible to bring out the detail in both highlights 
and shadow. Such a negative may often be greatly 
improved by reduction, but the thick negative that is 
lacking in contrast, and the one of extreme contrasts, 
and without detail in the shadows, are among those 
better accepted as hopeless, and sold for old glass. 

The thin, detailful, underdeveloped plate is the one 
that is greatly improved by intensification. An over- 
exposed plate that is thin may also be somewhat im- 
proved by this treatment. 

With the present multiplicity of grades of developing- 
papers, almost any kind of negative can be made to 
yield a fairly satisfactory print; but if one’s ambition is 


to make ideal negatives, one should be content with 
nothing short of this goal. 

Prints may also be made on cloth and utilized in a 
number of ways. Prints direct from flowers and ferns 
make very decorative designs for magazines or book 
covers, or may be made up into bags and things of that 
sort. The great objection to photographs on cloth is 
the exceeding blueness of the image. This may be 
toned to various colors; but how stable the results may 
be, I cannot tell. In PHoro-Era for November, 1915, 
the Guild Department has an article descriptive of a 
process for making platinum prints on cloth which yield 
a gray tone without after-manipulation. This should 
be available for all sorts of novelties, as well as for 
handkerchief-corners, pin-cushions, etc. One should 
be careful in the selection of subjects for such work. 
One would scarcely care to use a pin-cushion adorned 
with a visage of a friend. Neither would subjects de- 
pending on fineness of detail come out well in this 
medium. 

After all, however, if one has some really fine sub- 
jects among his negatives, there is no more acceptable 
gift for a friend than a good enlargement properly 
framed. If a picture is good in composition, and rep- 
resents an attractive subject, it will gain immeasurably 
by being shown in a large-sized print, and, if properly 
framed, it makes a gift to which one’s friends will point 
with pride and pleasure. 

The transparency is another form in which the sub- 
ject may be shown; but it is not so easy to find a place 
to display a picture that must be seen by transmitted 
light. This is a drawback with the Autochrome and 
other color-plates. 

Many are the ways, then, in which one’s camera may 
help to decide the great question of “‘ What shall I give?” 
In all forms, the acceptable gift is the product of care- 
ful thought and painstaking execution. 


The Camera as a Gift-Producer 


THE ways in which one’s camera-results may be 
utilized in the making of gifts for the coming holiday- 
season are almost innumerable. Perhaps one of the 
gifts most often made, and generally spoiled in the 
making, is a book of views. 

If one has been on a trip or spent a vacation in com- 
pany with friends who do not own a camera, a book of 
the pictures taken would be a very acceptable gift. 
However, as one thinks over the books of the sort that 
one has seen, how many, I wonder, can be remembered 
with any particular pleasure. Are they not as a rule 
a motley collection of poorly trimmed prints of varying 
shades, either mounted all over on thin paper, re- 
sulting in curled leaves, or stuck insufficiently at the 
corners so that one or more corners become detached 
and the print gets folded and creased? Slipshod work 
is never acceptable, and in gift-making, especially, is 
to be deplored. 
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An “infinite capacity for taking pains” is the secret 
of success in all processes photographic. If a book of 
views is to be made, the negatives should be selected 
carefully, looked over for pinholes or other defects, and, 
if possible, all prints made at the same time and of as 
nearly the same shade as possible. When the prints 
are dry, they should be trimmed accurately; but no 
effort should be made to have them of the same size, 
as often a print is improved greatly by removing an 
inch or two of uninteresting foreground, or a bit of 
fence or obtruding branch, or other object from one 
end. Sometimes an oval or circle will be a better shape 
to use than the rectangle. The leaves for the book 
should be of sufficient thickness to hold their shape, 
and of a shape and size to give a suitable margin for 
the largest prints. In color, they should harmonize 
with the print. For brown prints, a medium shade of 
brown mount is good, and gray prints should have a 
quiet shade of gray for a background. Prints should be 
mounted all over with dry mounting-tissue, or they 
may be tipped at the corners with glue, not paste. In 
whatever way they are mounted, they should be done 
neatly — mz urgins even and no glue on print or mount. 
They should be kept under pressure until thoroughly 
dry in order to prevent curling. A cover of some lighter- 
weight paper may be appropriately lettered, and the 
whole tied with cord. 

If a more elaborate book is desired, the ideal way is to 
use a mask or even the double-printing method. In 
this way, the picture is printed directly on the leaf and 
the margin then tinted. To do this, the paper must be 
double weight and cut the size that the book is to be. 
The negative is printed through a mask in which proc- 
ess the margin is left white. If a dark margin is desired, 
a second printing is resorted to in which the print is 
protected from the light, and a short exposure of the 
remaining paper tints it deeply or slightly, according 
to the length of time it is exposed. Accurate record of 
the time of exposure for the margin should be kept, 
so that all may be of the same shade. A good way to 
finish a book of this sort is to fasten the leaves back 
to back with mounting-tissue, and to use a heavy card- 
board for the cover, fastening a ribbon or tape to the 
front edges so that the book may be tied together, thus 
preventing the leaves from warping. 

But books are only one of many forms in which 
prints may be utilized. Of course, the market is always 
overstocked with calendars; but they are a necessity 
and, if well gotten up, are always acceptable. One of 
the best forms is that in which four leaves are used, 
one for each of the four seasons, with a view on each 
appropriate to the months represented, though the 
very small standing calendar for the desk is pretty sure 
to find a place for itself, because of its smallness and 
convenience. 





Enlarging Without a Lens 


Dr. A. J. Lorka communicated to the American 
Physical Society recently a curious method which he 
had worked out, acting on an accidental observation, 
for making enlargements by contact-printing —a 
thing which at first sight would seem to be quite im- 
possible. Yet, like many other devices, it is seen to be 
simple enough when once the method is explained. 

The plan consists, briefly, of making a print from a 
negative by employing a very narrow slit as the light, 
screening this so that only a narrow strip of the nega- 
tive is printed at once. The negative is moved past the 
slit, so that each part of it is exposed in turn. While 
this is going on, the paper is moved past the negative 
with a velocity bearing some definite relation to the 
speed of the negative. The result is a print sharp and 


clear in one direction, but with all the lines in the direc- 
tion at right angles thereto, drawn out in some fixed 
ratio. 

This print is then used to provide a fresh negative 
by a repetition of the process; but in this repetition the 
motion of the slit and of the paper is at right angles to 
the first, so that lines which were drawn out in the first 
case are left unaltered, while lines at right angles to 
them are drawn out. This second negative being en- 
larged in the opposite direction to the first, the result 
of the two enlargements is a new negative, which itself 
is enlarged but undistorted. 

The Scientific American gives some examples of en- 
largements made in this way, and it is very interesting 
to see how the result of the first process, which is to 
give an almost irrecognizably distorted picture, when 
itself submitted to the process in the other direction, 
gives an undistorted enlargement. Whether there will 
ever be any practical application of the invention it is 
too soon to say; it is sufficient at present to know that 
such a process can be worked at all. The same paper 
gives the circumstances which led up to it, in the inven- 
tor’s own words, thus: 

“One morning as I was stropping my razor I ob- 
served a peculiar effect. On the hollow-ground back of 
the razor is an inscription, ‘Our Best Make.’ As the 
blade moved over the strop I noticed a peculiar dis- 
tortion of the characters, which appeared something 
like this: ‘Our Best Make.’ I wondered what could be 
the explanation of this. Persistence of vision could not 
account for it, for that would merely cause a blurring 
of the letters. Then I reflected that, owing to the cy- 
lindrical curvature of the hollow-ground blade, there 
was reflected back to the eye at any moment only a 
narrow band of light (my back being turned to the 
window). Furthermore, as the razor moved along, a 
different portion of it from instant to instant appeared 
brightly illuminated. As the inscription on the razor 
was in motion in a line oblique to its long axis, suc- 
cessive portions of it were revealed to the eye in dif- 
ferent positions, with the result of causing the inscrip- 
tion to appear, owing to persistence of vision, as one 
whole, but with its several portions rearranged in ac- 
cordance with the character of the motion. Then I 
began to wonder how I could prove the correctness of 
my explanation; and in pondering over the experi- 
mental means that might be employed to demonstrate 
this I was finally led to the process.” 

Photography and Focus. 


A Tripod Base for Copying-Work 


TuHE object sought in the following will not be in the 
way of any new or original suggestion, but merely to 
jog the memory and perhaps be the means of preserving 
a sweetness of te mper when some particularly trying 
piece of copying-work is on the tapis. It is easy to 
imagine a situation when one has, with conside rable 
adjustment of the tripod, secured a level condition of 
the camera before his copy, only to find that the cam- 
era must be raised or lowered, moved sideways, back- 
ward or forward, after either of which the instrument 
must again be leveled, when possibly this leveling 
process will put some factor out of gear — and so on. 
This is sometimes enough to bring beads of perspira- 
tion to a noble brow. Then if added to this the operator 
may be tall, with a tripod of such a height that he is 
perforce obliged to bend his back while using the 
ground-glass, he will surely have a crick in his neck be- 
fore the job is completed. For myself I remedied all 
this by first cutting three pieces of wood, say two to 
three inches square, and of sufficient length to raise the 


camera so that it would be convenient to operate 
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THE LITTLE BLOND JAP 


standing erect. Then prepare three strips of §-inch 
material from twenty-six to thirty inches long, and 
screw the overlapping ends of these to the ends of the 
three blocks mentioned. This forms a triangular 
frame resting upon the supporting blocks. When not 
in use one of the screws may be removed and the frame 
folded compactly. At each of the intersecting ends 
make holes with an awl, into which the steel points of 
the tripod are inserted. These must be spaced evenly. 
Screw-eyes are then fastened in the frame near these 
points and a strong cord tied between the joint of the 
lower section of the tripod and these screw-eyes. In 
this way the tripod and base are securely joined, and 
as the three legs are spaced at even distances, the cam- 
era will be level. The latter is raised and lowered by a 
corresponding adjustment in the length of the tripod 
without removing from the base, and with the foot the 
whole thing can quite readily be shifted in any lateral 
direction. With a small outfit and a lightly constructed 
base it is not at all inconvenient to pick up the camera 
with base attached and carry it about the house. Any- 
thing in the way of casters will be unnecessary, except 





SAMUEL P. WARD 


in the case of a very heavy apparatus such as a studio- 
equipment, which we are not now considering. This 
triangular base can be made of course to serve individ- 
ual requirements, and besides use in copying it will be 
of value when working upon marble floors or upon 
highly polished floors when the tripod may injure the 
same or when rugs are inclined to slip about. 
Cuarves A. Harris. 
‘= 
Tue Greek architects, observing that the horizontal 
architrave surmounting the columns of their temples 
appeared to sag, corrected the fault by giving their 
architrave a slightly upward arch, thus by means of a 
curve securing a straight line; or at least a line which 
was architecturally and visually straight. Here then 
clearly lies the division-line between science and art — 
the one gives us actual truths, the other visual truths; 
the one facts, the other moods, impressions, visions; 
each in its place admirable, each ministering to one 
of the two great needs of humanity, the physical and 
the spiritual. 
Brrce Harrison, in “Landscape-Painting.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ErRa, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





A. T. N. — Gaslight prints of varying degrees 
of softness may be had by varying the printing- 
distance. The nearer the printing-frame is to the light, 
the softer the print, and vice rersa; but do not attempt 
to print at a distance nearer than the diagonal of the 
printing-frame. The practical application of this fact 
is to print dense negatives nearer and thin negatives 
farther away from the light, remembering that the 
printing-time varies with the square of the distance. 
In other words, if the distance is halved, the exposure 
is only one-fourth as great, while if the distance is 
trebled, the exposure is nine times as great. 

D. R. E.— Yellow stains on negatives rarely 
occur when an acid fixing-bath containing chrome alum 
is used. It might be well to adopt it hereafter. To 
remove the yellow stains caused by pyro or hydro- 
quinone developer, immerse the negative in the fol- 
lowing: 


RD RD ae 10 ounces 
ee ee er ee 1} ounces 
oe eee > ounce 
POWINICW MIA 6 ooo occ so se asidcnwnes 3 ounce 


L. P. D.— You are quite correct. Rodinal is a 
concentrated solution containing paramidophenol. It 
keeps well not only in full bottles, but also in those that 
have been opened and partly used. Although in opened 
bottles Rodinal becomes darker in color, this change 
produces no noticeable effect upon the working-prop- 
erties of the solution. When prepared for use by the 
addition of a large proportion of water, the keeping- 
qualities are not so good. After a few days the solution 
turns reddish, and gradually loses its developing-power. 
If it is desired to keep Rodinal in a diluted condition for 
a long time, use a 2.5- to 5-percent solution of sodium 
sulphite, anhydrous, for dilution instead of water. 

Rodinal produces excellent negatives — clear, clean 
and of splendid gradation in highlights, middle-tones 
and shadows. The degree of contrast depends upon 
that of dilution. To develop, take 1 part Rodinal to 
26 parts water, at a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees. 
For overexposures, reduce the water to 10 to 20 parts; 
for underexposures, increase the water to 20 to 40 parts. 

For twenty-minute tank-development at 65 degrees, 
take 1 part Rodinal to 40 parts water. 

For lantern-slides, use 1 part Rodinal to 30 parts 
water. 

Negatives developed with Rodinal seem to lose 
density in the fixing-bath, and it is necessary to carry 
development a little further than appears to be required. 

For bromide papers, take 1 part Rodinal to 100 parts 
or less of water. The resultant tone varies from a 
pleasing blue-black to a rich gray-black, and is de- 
pendent upon the proportion of water employed, strong 
solutions giving blue-blacks and weak solutions giving 
gray-blacks. 

For gaslight papers, take 1 part Rodinal to 15 or 20 
parts water, adding 3 drops of 10-percent potassium 
bromide solution to each ounce of developer working- 
solution. 






















































NEVADA FALLS 


T. D. FIELDS 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


G. A. D.— As to judging the negative, a correctly 
exposed and developed negative might be described as 
having ample detail with transparent shadows and 
splendid gradation; a correctly exposed and under- 
developed negative as full of detail but lacking in den- 
sity; a correctly exposed and overdeveloped negative 
as full of detail but too contrasty, with dense highlights; 
an underexposed and correctly developed negative as 
lacking in shadow-detail; an underexposed and under- 
developed negative as still more lacking in detail and 
also lacking in density; an underexposed and over- 
developed negative as lacking in shadow-detail but too 
dense in the highlights; an overexposed and correctly 
developed negative as full of detail but foggy and flat; 
an overexposed and underdeveloped negative as full of 
detail but foggy and thin; an overexposed and over- 
developed negative as full of detail but very dense and 
foggy. 

L. P. T.— In selling a camera-equipment that 
is virtually new, about 25 percent of the list-price 
must usually be sacrificed, unless the outfit can be 
sold to a friend who knows its real value and is will- 
ing to take it off your hands. In a recent list of second- 
hand goods issued by a reputable dealer an outfit like 
yours is listed at $140, the cost being correctly stated 
at $182. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





H. A. M.—- The only possible objection in your 
pretty picture along the Riverway is the branch which 
droops down into the center of the picture. It appears 
a trifle obtrusive. The picture is decorative in char- 
acter, therefore the author is allowed certain liberties. 
The way this branch hangs down divides the sky- 
portion into two parts. By trimming the print at the 
top and bottom, and the left, the pictorial arrangement 
will be much improved. As the negative appears to 
be quite sharp, you will be able to make an enlargement 
of the newly created picture that will please you. 
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THE DAY IS LOWERING 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


LOUIS R. MURRAY 


H. H.— Your print number 1 can be much improved 
by trimming so as to remove some of the conspicuous 
background at the left; take off all of the left-hand 
trellis. Number 2 is an attractive composition, well 
spaced. The right-hand side, however, seems to be 
lower than the left, but this is easily remedied in the 
printing. Number 83 is several shades too light. A 
darker print would give better facial expression and 
texture in the child’s dress; the background would 
likewise be improved. Number 4 is of interest only to 
the persons concerned. It is noticeable that the camera 
was far from being level, as shown by the water-level 
line. 

W. W. D.— By placing the horizon-line and the fig- 
ures very near the top of the picture-space you have 
emphasized the height of the mountain and the great 
depth of the canyon beneath. “On Mesa Grande” can 
be improved, however, in the printing by the use of a 
soft-working paper, which will render shadows less in- 
tense and bring out better the detail in the faces. 

P. L. L.— Had you swung your camera somewhat to 
the right your photograph of “* The Garden in the Park’”’ 
would have been better spaced, the fountain now being 
too near the edge of the print, and the prominent trees 
in the background too near the center from left to right. 
Overdevelopment has given too white 
a sky and path. Reduction of the neg- 
ative or the use of a soft-working 
paper would yield a more harmonious 
print. 

S. A. R.— Your “Study in Anima- 
tion” is one of those subjects of in- 
terest to the immediate family, and 
the same is true of “Day-Dreams.” 
The former is unfortunate in its back- 
ground, which is emphasized and dis- 
torted by being so badly out of focus, 
while the squinting face of the child 
is emphasized by heavy shadows 
which invariably occur when portrait- 
ure is attempted in strong sunlight. 
Of course, ““Day-Dreams”’ is badly 
undertimed and forced in develop- 
ment, the result being a swarthy com- 
plexion and chalky trees. 

L.— Your postcard-prints are 
technically excellent; the spacing of 
the composition is good. “Through 
the Birches,” of course, is chiefly a 
decorative effect of the trees, and 
would have been improved by a 
darker sky. 

“Lights and Shadows” has attract- 
ive lights, and the principal trees are 
well spaced. A slightly longer ex- 
posure would have yielded more trans- 
parent shadows and a better effect of 
sunlight. Perhaps this can be. ob- 
tained from the present negative by 
a soft-working paper. Trimming the 
very light leaves from the bottom will 
also prove beneficial. 

“Mother’s Pride,” of course, is one 
of those subjects which interest mem- 
bers of the immediate family. 

C. P. — The picture of a little child 
is very well done, except the tone- 
values — the fleshtints, which are as 
dark as those of a full-blooded negro- 
child. The picture is in too low a tone 
to be thoroughly pleasing. A lighter 
print would be more satisfactory. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather round ; buildings or trees occupying 
oa Peg “is & Sager 

— clouds; sunset- and  sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
‘ red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 

1/2 a ns gee eetonst —~r" jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 
ground; open beach, harbor- anc 4 : : 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 


very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 
16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
2 Landscapes with medium fore- to _ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 


light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 











For Perpetual Reference 











As all the figures in the table oppo- 
site are based upon the use of stop 
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ta] U.S.3 F/7 
< é U.S.8 | F/I 
- | 

a= | U.S.16 | F/16 

a 

. 2 | U.S.32 | F/22 

os 
og | U.S. 64 | F/32 
-= 


For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


x 1/4 
xX 1/2 
x 5/8 
xX 3/4 
x2 
x4 
x 8 
X 16 





Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The rumber opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 


1/32 second. 











Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OnE of the chief attractions of the portrait-exhibit 
at the convention of the Society of Professional Pho- 
tographers of New York, last March, and which ap- 
pears on the current cover of PHoto-Era and on page 
225, was the portrait of a little girl, by Ira D. Schwarz. 
The composition is appropriately simple and unaffected, 
the expression bright and innocent and the treatment 
direct and refined. Data: November, 11.30 aA.M.; 
8 x 10 Sky-Scraper; 17-inch Telecentric lens; stop, 
F/5.6; window light; } second; H. P. film; M. Q. tank 
developer; 8 x 10 Cyko Plat. 

The illustrations that accompany the paper by Will- 
iam S. Davis are in the happiest pictorial vein of that 
accomplished worker, and express in a convincing way 
their individual artistic application. Data: “The 
White Moon Climbs the Sky,” frontispiece. August 
evening; exposure, 20 minutes, commencing 7.45 P.M.; 
stop, F/8; Inst. Iso. plate; moon just out of field of 
view during this exposure, after which camera was 
moved enough to include it in desired position, and 
another exposure of 20 seconds given for moon alone 
on same plate. 

“The Rainbow,” page 209. May, 5.30 p.m.; diffused 
light; some rain still falling; exposure, 1 second; stop, 
F/16; Ingento “A” ray-filter; Cramer Inst. Iso.; de- 
veloped in M. Q., followed by bromo-hydro to obtain 
better contrast between rainbow and sky. This ac- 
counts for the landscape being rather hard. 

“October Mists,” page 210. Taken in thick fog, 
8.15 a.M.; facing light; ;45 second; stop, F/6.3; Welling- 
ton “ Anti-Screen”’ plate. 

“The Moonlit Road,” page 210. February evening; 
considerable light from after-glow, which helped to 
soften deep shadows; exposure, 20 seconds for land- 
scape, 5 seconds for moon alone, as previously described; 
stop, F/8; Cramer Inst. Iso. 

“Wind-swept,” page 211. November, 8.30 a.M.; 
looking east; heavy northwest wind; ;\5 second; stop, 
F/11; Cramer Inst. Iso. 

“The Silver Crescent,” page 211. . November, twi- 
light; clear; exposure, 15 minutes; stop, F/6.3 for house 
and trees; 10 seconds’ separate exposure made on moon; 
Inst. Iso. 

The occasional essays in the nude of Alfred W. 
Cutting have all been in the direction of mythological 
or allegorical subjects, and in this extremely difficult 
department of camera-work this artist has been strik- 
ingly successful. His exemplification of an idea is pleas- 
ingly suggestive, if not directly convincing, and his 
manner of expression eminently artistic and refined. 
These qualities are manifest in the “Sundial,” page 
216, a daring theme, but executed with high technical 
skill and in a purely artistic spirit. Data: July, 11 
A.M.; cloudy and overcast; 8 x 10 Folmer & Schwing 
camera; rear lens (223-inch) of Voigtlander & Sohn 
Wide-Angle Euryscope, series VII, No. 5; used open; 
exposure, 1 second; 8 x 10 Stanley plate; hydro-metol; 
8 x 10 American Platinotype print. 

We are indebted again to artist Rabe for another 
characteristic and delightful souvenir of a well-known 
event. Page 220. The plate is exceptionally noble in 


design, and with a touch of the imaginative quality 
that distinguishes his pictures of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition from many others I have seen. The water- 





birds, in the foreground, present a pleasing foil to the 


substantial structure beyond. (For data our readers 
are referred to previous issues of PHoro-ERa.) 

The sea-piece, page 221, a vacation-picture by a 
Puoto-Era editor, shows the diversity of the lady’s 
professional ability, and illustrates, if it may, her 
sound judgment in pictorial selection and technical 
knowledge. Data: 4 x 5 Cycle Graphic camera; 9-inch 
Struss Pictorial lens; stop, F/8; electric flashlamp; 
Wratten & Wainwright Panchromatic; pyro-acetone, 
tank; print on Etching Black Platinum; self-posed; 
shutter and flashlamp operated by foot on bulb. 

Mr. Wright’s sunset, page 234, makes its appeal to 
the pictorial sense by reason of its striking chiaroscuro. 
True, the shadows, one and all, are absolutely black, 
and there is no detail, no gradation. Nature not only 
abhors a vacuum, but an opaque shadow. Here every- 
thing was sacrificed to the sunset and its reflection in 
the river, and as these are rendered superbly, the pic- 
ture has a reason for being. Data: September, 5 to 6 
aM.; B. & L. Plastigmat lens, 13-inch; stop, U. S. 8; 
3; second; 63 x 83 Inst. Iso.; 44 x 6 W. & C. Platino- 
type print. 

The unusual military spectacle — a troop of cavalry 
in winding, almost vanishing, perspective, and moving 
slowly over a mountain-road and in the “enemy’s”’ 
country — is presented on page 228. The setting is 
characteristic of Northern Mexico — rocky and arid, 
barren and forbidding. It is an impressive picture, this, 
and the composition stamps its author as an artist of 
quick perception and excellent judgment. No data. 

As a sharp contrast to the happy, chubby face of 
the little girl, a few pages back, we behold the counte- 
nance of a pessimist — one whose affairs must be in a 
sorry plight. But won’t you be astonished to learn 
that its owner is none other than a professional humor- 
ist — Bradford, the cartoonist! A self-portrait? 
Hardly; although Mr. Bradford has his troubles — 
professional, not domestic. He told us about some of 
them, and illustrated them, too, in August PHoto-Era. 
He is so imbued with the seriousness of his profession 
—to draw and write material by the yard, day after 
day, rain or shine — that he simply can’t think of the 
coal-bill, the doctor’s bill or the high price of living 
without a grin overspreading his face. Here, however, 
things may have gone wrong with the cook, and that 
is generally enough to upset almost any one. Mr. 
Bradford seems to be a successful amateur-imper- 
sonator. His own self in the character of a political 
critic (September PxHoto-Era), and one or more 
humorous characterizations to follow in the near 
future, exemplify this successfully developed accom- 
plishment. No data. 








Advanced Competition 


Tue subject, “Figures in Landscape,” presents so 
many artistic possibilities that a large variety of en- 
tries was expected. This proved to be the case. It 
showed, however, that the themes of the most success- 
ful two pictures were very similar —a group of two 
boys each and at the edge of a pond! One of these 
entries, “There ’s One!” page 234, was awarded the 
first prize by reason of its originality. In excellence of 
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workmanship it is scarcely equal to the others that 
received official recognition, but in boldness of design 
and breadth of treatment it leads them all. Data: 
September 4; good light; 63-inch Zeiss Kodak lens; 
stop, F/16; exposure, ;'5 second; Standard Ortho, 3} x 
53; pyro in tank; enlargement on Roy al Bromide. 

The group pictured in “Gamins,” by our old friend, 
J. Herbert Saunders, page 235, is suggestive of fewer 
physical comforts than those that mark the preceding 
picture. Though the character of the scene — in Eng- 
land — is somewhat depressing, the landscape-setting 
is quite pictorial. The action and repose of the two 
figures are true to life, and the atmospheric quality of 
the picture is very admirable. No data. 

As a complete and well-ordered composition, Mr. 
Stelcik’s “Haytime,” page 237, commands admira- 
tion. The placement of the team and its driver, the 
illumination of the figures, the atmosphere, quality and 
pictorial proportions — all betray the correct artistic 
instincts of this camerist. Data: July, 1916; bright 
light; 5 x 7 Conley camera; R. O. lens; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, y}gy second; Standard Ortho; pyro in tray; 
print on Azo A. 

The most pleasing picture in this series — in many 
respects — emanates from Mr. Leppert, page 239. It 
spells harmony in every line. There is a definitely ex- 
pressed purpose in the composition, the entrance and 
the exit, with well-modulated perspective. The light 
was chosen judiciously — indeed, the conditions in 
this respect seem to be ideal. Mr. Leppert is to be com- 
plimented. Data: June, 11 a.M.; 6} x 8} Conley View- 
Camera; Velostigmat lens; stop, F/11; 4-time color- 
screen; exposure, } second; Seed L. Ortho; pyro; 
print on A. A. Azo. 





Beginners’ Competition 


TuIs competition has rarely had so original and 
pleasing a genre as Mr. Ward’s entry, page 243. It’s 
a little masterpiece. The figure, with its well-modeled 
face and hands, is very plastic, which important qual- 
ity is due to the management of the light and the 
optical character of the lens. In fact, this beautiful re- 
sult was obtained by flashlight, used so skilfully that 
no retouching of false lights and objectionable shadows 
was found necessary. A commendable achievement, 
this! Data: July, 11 a.m.; indoors; dull light; 5 x 7 
Century camera; 11-inch Darlot Rapid Hemisphere 
lens; stop, F/16; flashlight; Vulcan plate; Seed’s M. H. 
developer; print on soft semi-matte cyko; 10 grains 
Victor flash-powder on Spredlite lamp. The little 
model is Barbara Ward, two and a half years. 

Mr. Fields seems to appreciate the value of uphill 
or upward perspective in photography, where the ele- 
vation of a pictorial subject in nature should be mani- 
fest. Here, page 244, this important quality is en- 
hanced by a fitting foreground, characteristic of the 
locality; and in the entire pictorial scheme the fall 
appears as the dominant feature. It is, all in all, an 
effective and satisfying composition, well proportioned 
and exceedingly well done. Data: March 5, 1 P.M.; 
bright sun; 3 A special kodak; Zeiss Kodak anastigmat 
lens; stop, F/6.3; kodak color-screen; 345 second; Rytol 
in tank; print on Azo Hard Medium, Grade E. 

Mr. Murray’s marine, page 245, is clear and refresh- 
ing. Though made instantaneously, the picture shows 
adequate exposure throughout, and an appreciation of 
judicious spacing. Data: June 9, 5 p.m.; cloudy; 5 x 7 
plate-camera; B. & L. R. R. 93-inch lens; stop, U.S. 16; 
exposure, 3 second, bulb-exposure; 5 x 7 Standard 
Orthonon; Eastman pyro-soda developer in 20-minute 
tank, at 65 degrees; portion of negative enlarged on 
Azo Rough Soft. 





Sustained English Humor 


Ir is impossible not to admire the cheerful and 
optimistic spirit of the English people at a time when 
the safety of their country is seriously threatened. 
Diversions to lead the burdened thought into pleasant 
channels are in order, and to this end a well-known 
London firm of chemists is conducting a delightfully 
interesting competition for amateur-photographers. 
The prizes are given for photographs of the funniest 
subjects, the aim of which is mirth and laughter. This 
competition appeals to every person blessed with a 
sense of humor. 

And as to our friend “The Walrus” (Mr. L. F. 
Wastell, in private life), and who remains easily the 
humorous writer par excellence in the English photo- 
graphic press of the world, he continues his cheerful 
prattle unabated, and with seeming indifference to the 
unprecedented suffering of his maimed and wounded 
countrymen in the present war. 

Discussing the money-making possibilities of photo- 
graphic enlargements, “The Walrus” expressed himself 
as follows: 

“One of the stiffest jobs in this line I ever worked off 
was an enlargement of a man’s horse winning a race. 
All I had to start from was a most horrible snapshot, 
which dimly showed the said horse, with as many legs 
as a centipede, finishing a bad fourth. I made a very 
big enlargement of this, sized it and laid into it lustily 
with oil paint. I turned the first three horses into 
railings, made the winning-post a tree, put in a brand- 
new winning-posi just where it did most justice to the 
horse, and inserted a crowd of vociferously applauding 
witnesses of the horse’s prowess. Then I re-photo- 
graphed the stirring scene, and made a nice, straight 
print. The man said it was wonderful what there was 
in that snapshot, but it was n’t half so wonderful as 
what there was in my print. I charged him a long 
price, as F said he could well afford it after his horse had 
won so handsomely, and he was not in anything like a 
position to deny it.” 


Buying a Raphael Madonna 


Tue story is told of an American millionaire who 
was fortunate enough to purchase, somewhere in Italy, 
a valuable Madonna by Raphael. As the Italian gov- 
ernment prohibits the exportation, or the taking out of 
the country, of any valuable painting or work of art, 
the American resorted to the expedient of having the 
Raphael painted over with the picture of a winter- 
scene. He had thus no difficulty in bringing his prize 
safely to America. 

He gave the picture to an expert restorer to have the 
winter-scene removed. In doing this delicate piece of 
work, the restorer’s assistant carelessly removed a part 
of the Raphael, which in its turn revealed a portrait of 
Marconi! 


Our ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ Quarterly Competition 


Many workers occasionally produce pictures of ex- 
ceptional merit and interest which do not seem to fit 
any classified subject in the Phoro-Era monthly com- 
petitions as announced from month to month. Such 
pictures may be entered in the competition for miscel- 
laneous subjects to be held quarterly, beginning with 
February, 1917. 

The rules, including the award of prizes, that govern 
the regular PHoro-Era competitions for advanced 
workers will apply to these quarterly competitions. It 
should: be borne in mind that pictures offered elsewhere 
and rejected may not be suitable. 
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A Clever but Simple Dodge 


Wiiiram H. Buacar, one of our valued contribu- 
tors, is nothing if not resourceful. Wishing to photo- 
graph a house, before which stood a telegraph-pole 
that he desired to eliminate without doing any work 
on the negative, Mr. Blacar simply resorted to the old 
dodge of making a picture from one viewpoint, moving 
the camera about fifteen feet to one side, and making 
another. Then he made a print from each negative, 


and combined them so as to leave out the pole, and 
made a negative from this combined print. 





W. H. BLACAR 


Instead of cutting the two prints in two and putting 
the edges together, which leaves a line difficult to re- 
touch on the new negative, Mr. Blacar pursued a dif- 
ferent course. He learned from a paper-hanger, a long 
time ago, when patching a piece of wallpaper, instead 
of cutting the patch, to tear it across as irregularly as 
possible, for on figured wallpaper the line of joining 
would hardly be noticed. He applied that idea to his 
picture of the house, and in making the joining line he 
tried to make dark meet dark and light meet light. 
He found that with a little practice he could tear the 
print so that the torn or covering part would leave a 
very thin, sharp edge, which, with the aid of the least 
amount of paste, would leave scarcely any trace of 
matching. A print of the view including the pole and 
one without it are shown here, close together. The 
slight distortion of the perspective in the “doctored” 
view would scarcely be noticed without the other view 
for comparison. 


Popularity or Accuracy 


In looking through a recent issue of a popular 
woman’s magazine, I noticed an interesting article on 
certain celebrated paintings. I am not hypercritical, 


but dislike careless spelling of proper names. I expect 
that, at least, from a writer of acknowledged author- 
ity, or from a writer who professes to be one. A writer 
familiar with the history of photography and photo- 
graphic terminology will disdain to use the senseless 
though familiar term “tintype,” but prefer the sig- 
nificant and correct designation “ferrotype.” 


If he is 








afraid to employ the latter, he exhibits a species of 


cowardice. If he thinks that his readers might not 
understand it, he underrates their intelligence. When 
I see writers on art convert such illustrious names as 
Michelangelo, Palma and Cagliari into Michael 
Angelo, Vecchio and Veronese, I do not entertain 
that feeling of respect for their opinions that I do for 
such estimable and accurate art-critics as John 
Ruskin, Philip Gilbert Hamerton and Théophile Gau- 
tier, who had the courage of their convictions, regard- 
less of the weak, conventional utterances of imitative 
space-fillers who cater to readers incapable of discrimi- 
nation. They appear only too eager to abandon truth 
in favor of cheap popularity. 

Asked why he departed from the accurate standard 
of spelling the names of the old masters, the art-analyst, 
above referred to, replied that his articles on art were 
intended for those who would recognize the names of 
great painters in no other way than Michael Angelo, 
Veronese, Sanzio, Vecchio, forgetting that most of the 
readers of his distinguished medium know these artists 
by their real names. Besides, intelligent readers usually 
resort to the dictionary when they meet a new word, 
and every English dictionary, even in its abridged form, 


contains a section devoted to proper names. Who 
would recognize the eminent painter William M. 
Chase, of New York, by the designation, “*New 


Yorker,” or Dumas, pére, as “Pére’’? Paolo Cagliari 


is correct, and so known among artists and art-students, 
although Paul (the) Veronese, as he was known to his 
cotemporaries, is adequate; but ‘Veronese ” 


alone, 





W. H. BLACAR 


never! The same is true of Giacomo Palma, il Vecchio 
(the Elder). Palma Vecchio, shortened, has been ac- 
cepted by catalog-makers and writers; but the use of 
the adjective, Vecchio, alone, is ridiculous. Authorita- 
tive European writers on art use Michelangelo’s family 
name, “Buonarroti,” exclusively, to distinguish him 
from another but less famous Italian painter, Michel- 
angelo (Amerighi) da Caravaggio. PHoto-Era readers 
who have occasion to refer to the great Dutch painter, 
Frans Hals, should remember that “Franz,” the Ger- 
man form, is used only by careless writers. If you 
follow others slavishly, you are not just to yourself. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 









Boston Secures E. J. Wall, F. R. P. S. 


Proressor E. J. Watt, F. R. P. S., vice-president of 
the Syracuse Section, American Chemical Society, 
member of the Optical Society of America, etc., emi- 
nent physicist, photographic investigator and writer, 
has resigned the chair of photographic science at the 
University of Syracuse, U. S. A., and accepted a per- 
manent position with the Industrial Research Labora- 
tories of Kalmus, Comstock & Wescott, Inc., engineers, 
Boston, U.S. A. 

In addition to some very large electro-chemical and 
manufacturing-projects which this firm has handled of 
late, based upon its processes and patents, it has de- 
veloped a commercial two-color process for motion- 
pictures. It is particularly in connection with the 
commercializing of this motion-picture process in 
natural colors that Professor Wall has associated him- 
self with this firm. The process is remarkable for ac- 
curacy and effectiveness, and all the Kalmus, Com- 
stock & Wescott, Inc., patents involved have been 
taken over by the Technicolor Motion-Picture Corpora- 
tion, Boston, a company formed to commercialize 
them. This latter company is at present taking its 
first production for public performance, which will be 
released about New Year’s. 


Photographs of the Scott Expedition 


TuE collection of enlarged photographs from nega- 
tives made by H. G. Ponting, who accompanied the 
Scott expedition to the Antarctic region, is now being 
shown in the larger cities of the United States. During 
the months of August and September the pictures were 
exhibited in the gallery of the art-dealer, Charles E. 
Cobb, Boston. Thence they journeyed to Cincinnati, 
to be displayed in some art-store whose name had not 
been given us at this writing. 

It is likely that this unusually interesting set of pho- 
tographs will be seen later in Chicago, Omaha, Denver 
and other large cities in the West, as the proceeds of 
the sale of duplicates of these enlargements (prepared 
in and sent from London) will be devoted to a great 
and deserving charitable object. Persons who are in- 
terested will have an opportunity to admire the daring 
and artistic skill of Mr. Ponting, the photographer, 
and the exceedingly effective enlargements. 


Dr. Kilmer Won All the Honors 


Ir is interesting to learn - Dr. T. W. Kilmer’s 
photographic entries in the Nassau-Queen’s County 
Fair, held during the last wee +k in September, took all 
the awards offered in photography. There were seven 
classes, first and second prize in each of the seven 
classes — fourteen awards. W.H. Zerbe was the judge. 





The New York Schools of Photography 


Tue best two photographic schools in the East are 
the Clarence H. White School of Photography, New 
York City, where students are taught art-practice and 
art-appreciation, also photo-chemistry and physics 
(send for catalog); and the New York Institute of 
Photography, where students may learn the practical 
and commercial sides (see advertisement). 





Phil M. Riley in a New Field 


Mr. Put M. Ritey, co-author of “The Wood- 
Carver of Salem,” for many years Associate Editor of 
Pxoto-Era, and well known to the reading-public for 
his articles in many leading periodicals devoted to 
photography, arc hitecture, mechanics and the motor- 
car, has joined the editorial staff of The India Rubber 
World as chief writer. Mr. Riley has been studying the 
rubber-industry for some time past, has appreciated 
its great opportunities and hopes to make it his life- 
work. The best wishes of his friends and the Editor 
and Publisher of PHoto-Era follow him into this im- 
portant and profitable field. 


Exhibition of Photography by the National 
Arts Club 


AN interesting and instructive exhibition of the de- 
velopment of photography from the earliest stages to 
present-day methods was held under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, at the galleries 
of the National Arts Club, 119 East 19th Street, New 
York City, October 4 to November 1. There were 
notable collections of daguerreotypes, talbotypes, am- 
brotypes; also specimen prints by photo-mechanical 
and reproductive processes, including autotype, helio- 
type, photo-lithography, photogravure, photo-engrav- 
ing and rotogravure. 

The Brady photographs included portraits of many 
famous Americans — Lincoln, Grant and Lee — and 
numerous Civil War scenes. The collection of auto- 
chromes by Dr. Arnold Genthe, and one by Henrietta 
Hudson, consisting of iridescent soap-bubbles, were re- 
markable for fidelity and beauty. The exhibit of color- 
prints, by the F. E. Ives process, in its latest develop- 
ment, was a revelation of the highest possibilities in 
color-photography. 

There were also lectures on practical topics by prom- 
inent speakers, including Pirie MacDonald, “Profes- 
sional Portraiture;” Prof. C. F. Chandler, “The De- 
velopment of Photography;” Dr. Arnold Genthe, 
“Color-Photography,” and W. L. Palmer, “Motion- 
Pictures.” 

Among the eminent exhibitors of photographs in 
monochrome were Gertrude Kiisebier, Pirie Mac- 
Donald, Clarence H. White, Hollinger & Co., Dr. D. J. 
Ruzicka, Karl Struss, W. B. Dyer, Edward R. Dickson, 
Elias Goldensky, A. L. Coburn, Arthur D. Chapman, 
Francesca Bostwick and The Century Company. 

The Eastman Kodak Company contributed a col- 
lection of portraits of the pioneers in photography and 
a number of beautiful Kodachromes. 


Camera Club of Detroit 


At the annual meeting of the Camera Club of De- 
troit, October 2, the following officers were elected: 
president, Joseph Mixsell; vice-president, Dr. Oscar E. 
Fischer; secretary-treasurer, Helen E. Cary. A monthly 
club-competition has been started, one requirement be- 
ing that the prints entered shall have been made from 
negatives exposed during the month previous to the 
competition. This is done to stimulate continuous work. 
The club-rooms are at 513-15 Kresge Building, Detroit. 
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Bay State Film-Factory 


Mr. Froyp M. Wuippte, for a number of years 
business-manager of the Central Dryplate Company, 
St. Louis, has recently accepted the position as general 
manager of the Bay State Film Company, of Boston, 

. S. A. This is a new firm, with sound financial 
backing, and will be equipped to produce high-class 
positive motion-picture film. A large factory will be 
erected at Sharon, Mass., and will be ready for occu- 
pancy November’ 1, this year. Mr. Whipple has had 
long and practical experience with the manufacture of 
dryplates, and has managed the business successfully 
for his old firm, so that with him at the helm the Bay 
State Film Company cannot but prove a reliable 
source of supply and a financial success. 


The Revival of Liquid Developers 


Just prior to the war almost any well-informed 
photographer would have maintained that the con- 
centrated liquid developer was on the decline; in fact, 
that its day was past. This is hardly the case at 
present, however. The various attempts to manufac- 
ture a metol substitute have demonstrated the fact 
that fewer difficulties impede the production of param- 
idophenol than almost any other coal-tar developer, 
and paramidophenol is a real substitute in that it may 
replace metol in any favorite formula with gratifying 
results. The fact that several British as well as 
American firms have engaged in the manufacture of 
the sulphate and hydrochlorate of paramidophenol 
probably explains the wide publicity being given in 
England to three concentrated single-solution developers 
resembling rodinal in their action. We refer to Azol — 
Johnson & Sons; Kodol— Kedak, Ltd.; Ronol— Boots, 
the Chemists. As stated in any comprehensive 
encyclopedia of photography, rodinal depends upon 
paramidophenol for its reducing-action. A formula for 
its preparation will be found on page 239 of this issue. 


Utilizing a Photographic Expedient 


Tue advertising-agency of a well-known American 
brewing-firm showed its spirit of enterprise recently by 
placing a full-page advertisement, for one day, in 
many of the principal daily papers of the United States, 
reminding the public that its customer’s product is put 
up in reddish brown colored bottles similar to those in 
which the amateur photographer keeps, or should 
keep, his solutions. 

Similarly, in thus excluding the actinic force of day- 
light, the keeping-quality of the bottled beverage is 
definitely assured. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to know that the cost 
of placing this full-page advertisement in 150 publica- 
tions was nearly $50,000! 

It would not be a bad idea if the producers of the 
beverage alluded to were to recognize the importance 
of the practical photographer in a substantial way, by 
presenting one dozen bottles to every prominent 
camera-club or photographic society in the country. If 
any of the cities concerned should be dry, the situation 
would be intensified and developed into a negative. 
Enlarging this subject and reducing it to a positive 
statement — substitutes are condemned! 





The New Finger-Print Camera 


Tue Bertillon system of detecting criminals has 
brought into being the latest Folmer & Schwing camera, 
known as the Finger-Print Camera. While it resembles 
Graflex instruments to a certain extent, it is so con- 
structed as to ensure accurate records of finger-prints 
even in locations inaccessible to ordinary cameras. All 
unnecessary adjustments have been eliminated, so that 
expert knowledge of photography is not essential to its 
successful use. Four electric lights, operated by 
batteries, all within the camera, make the operator 
independent of daylight. To photograph a finger- 
print the metal door at the front of the camera is opened 
by pressing a button under the panel, the front of the 
camera is placed firmly on the subject and the slide in 
the plate- or film-holder withdrawn. The exposure is 
made by pressing down a small lever, which also turns 
on the four lights. A supplementary button is also 
provided to turn on the lights without operating the 
shutter, so that the camera may be used as a searchlight 
for locating the finger-print. Storage-space is provided 
within the camera for six extra lamps. The lens is of 
correct focal length to record finger-prints full size on 
a negative 21x 3}, from which enlargements of any 
size may be made. The camera takes a plateholder, 
roll-holder, magazine-plateholder or filmpack-adapter. 
The price, complete with lens, shutter, two batteries, 
ten lamps and one double plateholder, is $30. 


No Dearth of Goerz Lenses 


WE have been informed by the C. P. Goerz Amer- 
ican Optical Co., 317 East 34th St., New York City, 
that adverse conditions caused by the European war 
have compelled them to cancel and withdraw all former 
prices. The company reports that, whereas the war 
has interfered somewhat with the delivery of their 
“ameras, yet, as regards lenses, they have been more 
fortunate. Prior to the war they had imported a large 
quantity of genuine Jena glass which their completely 
equipped optical factory in New York City has been 
turning into Goerz lenses without interruption. At 
present the company is in a position to supply nearly 
all its lenses. A new catalog, containing a list of such 
goods and accessories as they are able to furnish in 
reasonable quantities, is now on the press. It will also 
contain the new list-prices, which are about 10 percent 
in advance over the prices in force prior to October 1, 
1916, and will be ready for general distribution within 
a short time. 


Bright Business Outlook 


Jupaine from the activity displayed in the adver- 
tising-columns of the photographic press, the outlook 
for a large and prosperous photographic business, this 
fall and winter, is exceedingly bright. The leading 
American camera-manufacturers are not only increas- 
ing the sales of their standard equipments, but intro- 
ducing new models, that embody the best ideas of com- 
pactness and appearance consistent with efficiency and 
durability, and the importing houses seem to be able to 
procure selected and popular goods from England and 
France to meet all reasonable needs. Thus the friendly 
industrial rivalry continues, despite the European war. 
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